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1- FIBRES AND THEIR PRODUCTION 
B)—ANIMAI 


Spun Silk: Production. Ford. /. 


idle Institute, 1949, 40, PQ04-go6 
A lecture. The development of sericulture and the production of spun silk are 
briefly described. 


C—-1B. 
Speciality Animal Fibres. Hi. S. Haigh. /. Jevide Inst... 40, P794-P813 
An account is given of the history and uses of the speciality hairs ''—cash 
mere, camel hair, alpaca, vicuna and mohair. A discussion of the paper is 
reported, C—1B. 
Wool Knowledge— Technique and Handicraft. Kenningham. /. Hudders- 
field Text. Soc., 1948-49, goth Session, 114-122 
and the methods of handling’the clip in the va 
are outlined 


the types of wool produced 
rious wool producing countries 


W—1B. 


Grower's Woolshed: Care of Oddments. K. Meutwomery. NZ. Agri 


1949, 79. 355-362. Suggestions are made for the care and treatment of odd 


ments in the wool shed at shearing, together with some general recommendations 
for obtaining a clean clip 


1B, 


Angora Wool: Annual Yield in Relation to Fibre Length. J. MM. Bettini. 
Ann. Sper. agr., 1949, 3, 124-134 (through Brit. Abs., ig49, 967). Angora 
wool fibre is of three kinds: woolly, heterotype, and bearded, and the relation 
between each of these and annual production was investigated with too male 
and 100 female goats by means of multiple regressions. Two equations were 
derived, showing different behaviour in the sexes, vic. clearer relation among the 
measured variables in the case of the females. Such a relation is not significant 
in the males. Annual production in the females is more directly related to length 
of woolly fibre than to that of the bearded typ« . W—1B. 


Finewool Sheep: Improvement in the United States. |. \\ilson. Sheep 
Goat Raiser, 1949, 30, No. 3, 30-31, 62-63. Sheep breeding in the U.S.A. is 
mainly based on fat lamb production rather than on fleece quality. Breeding 
experiments have recently been begun by the University of California with the 
object of transferring the fleece of the New Zealand merino to the superior 
body of the Rambouillet sheep by the back-cross method. The New Zealind 
merino was found to be a more efficient converter of feed into fibre than either 


the Rambouillet or Blacktop tnerino W—-1B. 


Sheep: Investigation of Rotenone and Benzene Hexachloride Dusts for the 
Control of Insect Ectoparasites. BR. J. Dicke and others. /. Agric. Res., 
1949, 78, 565-569. Sheep infested with ked, Melophagus ovinus, and the chew 
ing louse, Trichodectes ovis, were dusted prior to shearing with benzene hexa 
chloride containing 1 per cent. of the gamma isomer and with 1 per cent 
rotenone. Both insecticides provided complete control for lice 
initial control for ked for a 34-day observation period 
De 


, and an effective 
Rotenone appeared to 
more effective than benzene hexachloride in preventing re-infestation with 
ked emerging from pupae. Shorn sheep were dusted with benzene hexachloride 
it various intervals prior to slaughter to determine the effect of tainting on 


palatability of fat and muscle; preliminary taste tests failed to show that taints 


n meat from animals given a single dusting were more pronounced than different 
flavours typical for mutton or lamb W— 1B. 
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1—Fibres and their Production 


(C)—VEGETABLE 


American Cotton: Production and Prices. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44. 1678-1679. 
Statistics are tabulated of American cotton acreages and crops from 1943 to 
1949, and of high and low futures quotations on the New York Cotton Exchange 
for 1942/43 to 1949/50. In a discussion of present trends, attention is directed 
to the great increase in cotton from westerly States, particularly California, and 
to the threat to the America cotton growing industry of expansion in the Soviet 
Union, China, India and British African territories. ¢..2. 


Cetton: Production in Ethiopia and the Somalilands. RK. C. Rainey. Empire 
Cotton Growing Rev., 1949, 26, 186-194. Somalia is a modest potential source 
of long-staple cotton outside the Nile Valley. A description is given of the 
geography of the Somalilands and Ethiopia, the types of cotton grown, and 
the pests and diseases which may afflict them. c—1c. 
Indian Cotton: Production. (‘‘ Indian Cotton Position—-Past and Present.’’) 
D. N. Mohta. Empire Cotton Growing Rev., 1949, 26, 175-185. A survey is 
given of the production of cotton in India before and after the partition, includ- 
ing statistical data and comments on the future of the industry. The Indian 
Union is faced with a serious shortage of cotton, increased production being at 
the expense of food crops: a satisfactory solution seems difficult to look for at 
at present. c—Ic. 


Peruvian Tanguis Cotton: Breeding; ‘‘Mass Pedigree System.”” (‘‘ Methods 
and Results of Selection Experiments with Peruvian Tanguis Cotton.’’) S. C. 
Harland. Empire Cotton Growing Rev., 1949, 26. 163-174. After a brief sur- 
vey of the history and present practices of cotton breeding, the pure-line con- 
cept of breeding is critically discussed, from the point of view of the consumer 
and the grower. In order to bring about rapid improvement of the Tanguis 
cotton in Peru, and to replace the existing commercial crop by new varieties 
to remove certain defects, the usual pure-line technique has been abandoned 
and ‘‘ mass pedigree selection '’ introduced. No self-fertilization has been prac- 
tised and mixtures of strains are being propagated rather than pure lines. C-—1C. 


Cotton Jassid Insect: Control in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. J. W. Cawland. 
Bull, Entomol. Res., 1947, 38. 99-115 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIIL, 339). 
The life history of cotton jassid (Empoasca libyca) and the nature of the damage 
it causes to cotton crops are recorded. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture increasec 
the number of green bolls formed and the weight of cotton seed per boll. C—IC. 


Sudan Cotton: Production and Characteristics. (‘‘ The Production an. 
Characteristics of the World’s Cotton Crops: Part 3. Sudan."’) E. Lord. Jj. 
Textile Inst., 1949, 40, T527-T589. An extensive survey is given of the produc- 
tion of cotton in the Sudan under the following headings: (i) Economic geo- 
graphy; (ii) Development of cotton growing in the Sudan; (iii) Disease and 
insect pests; (iv) Marketing and grading; (v) The Sudan Sakel crop; (vi) The 
Sudan American crop; (vii) Improvement of plant character and lint quality; 
ind (viii) General discussion and future developments. The following tables of 
data are provided (1) Sudan cotton crop—production by varieties, (2) Ditto— 
area by varieties, (3), (3a), (4) and (5) Results of spinning tests on Gezira and 
Gash cottons, Gezira and Sakel, the strain X1730A grown at different stations 
on the White Nile, and selected and standard Domains Sakel, and (6) Charac- 
teristics of Sudan-American types. c—1C 


World Raw Cotton Supply and Distribution, 1948-49 Season. Dudley Windel. 
Empire Cotton Growing Rev., 1949, 26, 196-201. Statistical data are tabulated 
on the supply and distribution of commercial cottons in the world for the 
seasons 1936-37 to 1948-49, and the world stocks and production of cotton, by 
countries, in 1948-49, as well as tentative estimates on world consumption in 
1948-49 and world stocks on July 31, 1949. Details of cotton production in the 
various producing countries in the 1948-49 season are summarised and prospects 
for the 1949-50 season are briefly discussed. A 1949-50 world crop of between 
28 and 29 million bales is expected, as compared with the estimated total of 
27,024,000 bales for the 1948-49 season. c—ICc. 


Flax: Production and Processing. (‘' Flax Processing and Quality.”’) Ferguson 
Grainger. J. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, P918-934. A lecture. An account is 
given of the work of the modern flax factory unit in the production and pro- 
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cessing of flax, under the main headings: Agricultural process; Factory pro- 
cessing; and Marketing. Cc—1c, 


Kenaf Fibres: Cultivation, Processing and Properties. (‘‘ Lesser Known 
Fibres: Kenaf.’’) R. H. Kirby. Fibres, 1949, 10, 336-338, 365-366, 369, 
399-401. Kenaf fibre is obtained from the bast layers of the stems of Hibiscus 
cannabinus L., a plant native to Africa, but occurring in many countries. The 
cultivation of Hibiscus species is described, as well as the extraction and retting 
of the fibre. The commercial production of kenaf is discussed, and it is doubted 
whether kenaf can compete with jute in the world’s markets. The properties 
of kenaf fibre are briefly indicated. c—ic, 


(D)}—ARTIFICIAL 

Viscose: Spinning in Different Metallic Salt Baths. EE. Blanchard Castillo. 
Rev. acad. cienc. exactas, fis.-quim. y nat. Zaragoza, 1948, 3, [2], No. 1, 33°63 
(through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 5588"). Viscoses of similar composition were 
experimentally spun in coagulating baths containing different concentrations of 
sulphuric acid and of Na, NH,, Zn, Fe, Mg, and K Al sulphates. Small 
variations in the concentration of sulphuric acid and of the sulphate (Na, Zn, 
Fe) can cause considerable variation in the physical properties (dry and wet 
breaking length and extensibility) of the fibres. The most suitable sulphuric 
«id concentration for a viscose containing 8 per cent. a-cellulose and 7 per cent. 
NaOH, with a molecular ratio of 2° 3-2-4 (cellulose /CS,) and a Hottenroth index 
of 14-16, was 105-115 g./1. When the bath is not regenerated, the strength of 
the fibres increases slowly to a maximum and then falls as the bath acidity 
drops off. Zinc sulphate, which forms an acid-resistant xanthate, retards vis- 
cose coagulation; a bath containing 30-40 g. of Zu SO, per 1. or 6 per cent. 
Fe SO, is suitable for fibres which must stand considerable stretching. However, 
Fe retained by the fibre will give trouble in the bleach. A satisfactory yarn 
resulted in baths containing about 150 g. alum per 1. and 130 g. H,SO, per 1. 
at 45° C. Magnesium sulphate alone does not produce a good yarn. It is 
ineffective in a concentration less than 250 g./l. The total replacement of 
Na,SO,-ZnSO, by ZnSO, or alum produces a poorer yarn. Fibres coagulated in 
a bath of slightly acid ammonium sulphate are low in wet strength. An after- 
treatment in hot water gives better yarns than stretching the yarn in the air 
between two reels or washing with acid. Spinnerets with a large number of 
openings give unevenly coagulated fibres, as the acidity is lower near the centre 
of the spinneret than at its periphery. CD, 
Viscose Solution: Structural Viscosity. (‘‘ Structural Viscosity of Viscose.’’) 
P. Herrent, F. Mouraux and A. Lude. Research, 1949, 2, 486-492. The authors 
have studied the viscous phenomena of importance in rayon manufacture and 
show that the flow of viscose solutions is laminar; that viscose is a true liquid 
and not a gel, and that thixotropic phenomena are absent. Results of viscosity 
measurements on experimental viscoses at shearing stresses of 0-125 dynes/sq. 
cm. are presented and discussed. If the variation of relative viscosity for a 
constant increment of shear stress is plotted as a function of the Hottenroth 
ripeness index, it is found that the slope of the curve of structural viscosity 
decreases as the ripeness index decreases, passes through a sharp turning point 
and then rises rapidly. This turning point marks a special phenomenon which 
occurs at that moment of ripening which experience has shown to give the best 
spinning results, and seems to be linked with the ratio of cellulose to sodium 
hydroxide. c-1D. 
Linear Superpolyamides: Constitution and Preparation. (** Kainstliche 
organische Hochpolymere, IV.’’) K. Macura and Th. Lieser. Liebig’s Ann, 
Chemie, 1949, 564. 64-73. A description is given of the preparation of a new 
“Nylonide’’, containing an aromatic superamide group, from (i) adipic or 
sebacic di-imido esters and hydrazine, and (ii) adipic or sebacic acid dinitrile 
and hydrazine. Experimental details are given and the influence of the new 
group 

NH -— NH 
(CH,)n. ¢ _ (CH,)n-- 
N-—WN 


m the nature of the high polymers is discussed 
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Synthetic Fibres: Development.“ Lic synthetischen Vasern-Kin Cberblick 
uber ihre bisherige und kiinftige Entwicklung.’') Herbert Rein. Textiberichte, 
1949, 30. 243-246, 299-301. An account is given of the development of synthetic 
fibres since the production of the PeCe fibre in 1934 (claimed to be the first 
commercially produced synthetic fibre and then known as ‘‘WK-silk’’). The 
fibres are reviewed by their method of production (polymerisation, condensa- 
tion, or poly-addition reactions), and the parallel development of nylon in the 
United States and Perlon in Germany is discussed. ‘The characteristics of PeCe 
fibres and of Vinyon and Saran are compared, and the superior properties of 
polyacrylonitrile fibres are considered. It is pointed out that German poly- 
acrylonitrile fibres were developed before Orlon came on the markets. C—ID. 


Brazilian Pulp Materials: Source. D. Gramacho. Rev. Ouim. industr., Rio de 
Janeiro, 1949, 18. No. 203, 12-14 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BI, 889). Atten- 
tion is drawn to the potential use in paper-making of the Caroa tree (Neoglasiovia 
ariegata), which is native to N.E. Brazil within defined limits. The fibres are 
very long and have a minimum cellulose content of 60 per cent. The Imbirugu 
tree should also be studied from this viewpoint, having a cellulose content of 
71°8 per cent. Eucalyptus is rapid-growing and useful for pulp, but its fibres 
have to be strengthened by admixture of longer fibres from other plants. 
[wenty per cent. of the caroa fibres can be used in making textiles, the rest 
being suitable for papermaking. c—1D. 


Acrylonitrile Fibres: Production and Properties. (‘‘ Acrylonitrile and Fibre 
Synthesis."’) A. J, Hall. British Rayon & Silk ]., 1949, 26, September, 71-72, 
85. At present the most important use of acrylonitrile is in the production of 
Orlon and Vinyon N. The chemical composition, properties and production of 
these fibres are discussed. Further uses of acrylonitrile are alko mentioned, 
including the production of soluble fibres (such as cellulose cyanoethyl ethers) 
from acrylonitrile and viscose. c—1D 


Artificial Textile Fibres: Production and Properties. Newer Synthetics 
are in the Spotlight."') C. W. Bendigo. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 9, 
rti-130. A revised edition is presented of a folding-chart, listing the properties 
of artificial fibres commercially available at the end of i949. Lists are also 
given of continuous filament and staple yarns and fibres, their deniers, staple 
lengths, manufacturers and trade-names. (See also /. Textile Inst., 1948, 39. 
A146.) 


Perlon: Processing. Gedanken iiber Perlonverarbeitung.'') George Mirtschin. 
Textilberichte, 1949, 30, 286-287. A general account is given of the possible 
applications of Perlon, its characteristic properties, and its behaviour during 
processing. C—1D. 
Polyamide Fibres: Developments. (‘' Evolution of Polyamides for New Syn- 
thetic Fibres."’) A. J. Hall. Silk & Rayon, 1949, 23, 1218, 1220, 1222, 1225. 
Recent research work aiming at the discovery of fibre-forming polyamides with 
properties superior to those of nylon is reviewed. Condensation reactions 
leading to the formation of polyamides are discussed with particular reference 
to British patents 610, 304 and 610,311 of Allen and Drewitt, who appear to have 
found methods of condensation by which multi-functional components can be 
converted into polymers suitable for further conversion into fibres. C—ID. 


Synthetic Fibres: Recent Developments. A. S. (Carpenter. /. Soc. Dyers & 
Col., 1949, 65. 469-478. An illustrated account is given of recently developed 
synthetic fibres, including Terylene, polyurethanes, Vinyon N, Orlon, vinylidene 
copolymers, polyethylene, polystyrene, and also protein fibres and fibres from 
rubber. The crystallinity, molecular orientation, and molecular structure of 
synthetic fibres are discussed. There are 47 references to the literature, mainly 
to patents. A discussion of the paper is reported. c—1D. 


PATENTS 
Thread-advancing Reel. American’ Viscose Corporation (assignees of C. A. 


. Castellan). B.P.622,263 of 19/12/1946:28/4/1949 (Conv. 29/12/1945). A 


thread-advancing device (for conveying a rayon thread through a helical path 
during wet treatment) comprises two rigid reel members provided at their peri 
pherics with longitudinally extending bars, the bars of one reel interdigitating 
with those of the other reel, and the axis of rotation of one reel being displaced 
from the axis of the other reel, and a third set of bars interdigitating with the 
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others and ingividually mounted for rotation about the same axis as one of the 
other sets of bars for displacing the thread endwise of the reel. The driving 
mechanism for the third set of bars is protected from processing liquids by 
means of an annular flexible seal through which the bars pass 


Rayon Spinning Pot Container. Dobson and Barlow Ltd. and Walter Hartley. 
B.P.622,603 of 1/4/1947:4/5/1949. A container for a rayon spinning pot is 
provided with a lid having a circular flange from which project inwardly radial 
baffles that leave a space between their top edges and the top of the lid. At 
the bottom of the container there is an acid channel in which stands a ring that 
carries similar baffles. The baffles serve to reduce air velocity in the rotating 
pot and thus check the creep of the acid towards the centre. = 


Cellulose Xanthate: Production. American Viscose Corporation (assignees 
of M. P. Kulp, C. D. Vandenburgh and Dorothy C. Chance). B.P.622,746 of 
19/7, 1946:6/5 1949 (Conv. 7/2/1946). A process for producing [sodium | 
cellulose xanthate comprises agitating a mass of alkali-cellulose crumb with 
atomized carbon disulphide until an intimate mixture is secured, and allowing 
the reaction to reach completion while the mass is at rest. Claims 1-8 are for 
variants in the process and 9-26 for the apparatus; 5 sheets of machine drawings 
are provided. 


Constant-tension Rayon Cake Unwinding Machine. Harold Barber. BP. 
633,076 of 24) 12/1946:41/5/1949. To secure even tension when winding rayon 
trom cakes, a two-armed lever is mounted in front of the disc or table support 

ing the cake, one arm carrying a roller or guide under which the thread passes, 
and the other, lighter arm, carrying a brake pad or block that engages the 
underside of the disc or plate if the thread becomes slack through a faulty cake, 

the heavier arm falling. Cc. 


Rayon Tow or Sliver Cylindrical Package: Winding. Courtanids Ltd., Akos 
Laszlo, R. L. Lloyd and H. B. Merriman. B.P.623,215 of 1/11/1946: 13/5/1949. 
The object of the invention is to produce cylindrical packages of tow or sliver 
(of at least 50,000 denier) that are evenly and densely wound, free from 
unwanted kinks and bends, and in which the parallelism of the filaments or 
fibres is preserved. The apparatus includes an infinitely-variable gear for main 
taining constant linear speed at the surface of the package, a traverse mechanism 
synchronised with the drive, and a jockey roller Cc 


2—-CONVERSION OF FIBRES INTO FINISHED YARNS 


(A)—PREPARATORY PROCESSES 

American Cotton Mill: Modernisation. Control Features Modernisa- 
tion.’’) J. M. Gregory. Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 8, 110-111, 147. The 
modernisation of an American cotton mill (Rocky Mount Mills), includes the 
establishment of laboratories and pilot plant. Among the laboratory equipment 
is a Shirley analyzer C—2A, 


Bed Mattresses: Design and Manufacture. (‘‘ Research in the Bedding 
Industry."’) T. C. Williams. /. Textile Institute, 1949, 40. P8g8-goo. Sum- 
mary of a lecture. A brief discussion is given of the problems involved in the 
design and manufacture of mattresses, with special reference to the cleaning of 
ftbrous filling materials and the design of woven coverings. C— 2A, 


Californian Cotton: Processing. (‘Lower Speeds give Fewer Neps to Cali- 
fornia Cotton.’’) E. H. Helliwell. Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 8, 139, 212, 
214. The number of neps in Californian (irrigated) cotton yarn can be reduced 
by more gentle processing, such as a minimum of opening and scutching, use of 
lower beater speeds, and reduced card speeds. With such care, Californian 
cotton can be made equal in quality to Upland cotton. C 2A. 


**Micarta’’ Lap Rollers. (‘‘ New Lap Roll holds 20 per cent. more Cotton.’’) 
P. D. Emery and F. P. Hunsicker Textile World, 1949. 99. No. 8, 137, 224, 
226. By using a lap roller of Micarta (a light-weight phenolic laminated 
plastic) 18-Ib. laps, instead of the former 15-Ib. laps, have been produced. The 
new lap roller has a roughened surface which enables it to pick up the lap easily 
and after one year’s use it has shown no sign of wear when compared with a 
similar wooden on: € 
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Nylon/ Wool Blends: Application for Hosiery. You Can Overuse Nylon in 
Wool Blends.’') H. Wignall. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 8, 135, 222, 224. 
Tests on improving the durability of men's wool/nylon socks have shown, (1) 
Use of over 8 per cent. staple nylon in a blend will not increase wear in pro- 
portion to the amount of nylon; (2) Socks of coarser wools will wear better and 
have better shrink resistance than those of fine qualities, and (3) Best shrink 
resistance is obtained when ply twist equals the singles twist. Charts are given 
to illustrate these results. C—2A. 


Card Clothing: American, English and Continental Systems of Numbering. 
Gustav Zellnik. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 9, 151, 216, 222. Tables are 
given to show the differences between the U.S., Continental and English systems 
of numbering card wire. Different types of card clothing are also briefly 
described. C—2A. 


Carding Engine: Adjustment. Good Carding Requires Precise Settings.’’) 
Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 9, 159, 161, 226, 228, 230. Advice is given con- 
cerning the attention which should be paid to the various parts and adjustments 
of the card. Typical card settings are tabulated and a chart is set out showing 
common carding defects and their correction C--2A. 


Card Web Neps per Unit Weight Nomograph. J. I’. Bogdan. Textile World, 
1949. 99. No. 10, 128-129. For comparative purposes neps per unit area should 
be converted to neps per unit weight. An alignment chart for converting neps 
per 100 sq. in, of card web to neps per gram and neps per too yards of 22s 
yarn is reproduced. C— 2A. 


Sliver Can Conveyor. (‘‘Iwo-floor Chain Conveyor Moves Full Sliver Cans."’) 
L. J. Williams. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 8, 100-101, 214, 216. The installa- 
tion, by Pepperell Manufacturing Co., of an overhead chain conveyor for the 
transport of sliver cans (full and empty) from the cards to the roving frames is 
described and illustrated. The conveyor operates continuously at 7 ft. /min. 
and moves 4,000 lb. of sliver per hour. C— 2A. 


Uster Sliver-Evenness Tester: Application. (‘‘ New Sliver Tester Spotlights 
Quality.”’) ©. M. Bowden. Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 10, 130-131, 208, 212. 
The use of the Uster electronic sliver-evenness tester is described briefly and 
illustrated. Progress made by an American mill by introducing systematic 
sliver testing is illustrated by results recorded over a period of several months. 


C—2A. 
Cotton Roving: Coil Spacing on Bobbins. |. F. Bogdan. Tertile Research J., 
1949, 19, 575-578. An equation is developed which makes it possible to cal- 


culate roving coils per inch for American carded cottons from a given roving 
number. Relative roving density, width of coils, and rates of change are dis 
cussed, An application to a manufacturing problem is illustrated. C—2A. 


Cotton-Wool Mixture Yarns: Preparation. ‘‘ Hmulsion Important on Cotton- 
Wool Blends."’) E. H. Helliwell.  Texitle World, 1949, 99, No. 9, 163 A 
formula is given for an emulsion which greatly aids the working of cotton-wool 
blended yarn. Wool is treated with the emulsion, made into sliver and combined 
with cotton sliver at the draw-frame. The control of the percentage of each 
fibre in the blend is important C—2A. 


Wool: Burr and Trash Removal. (‘‘ Burr and Trash Removal improves Woo! 
Muality."’) E. H. Helliwell. Text. World, 1949, 99. No. 12, 116, 222, 224. A 
comparative test was carried out on two cards running on the same mixture of 
garnetted stock and new wool. Setting and operating conditions were the same, 
except that one card had a Perkins fibre conditioner installed between the 
breaker and finisher cards; the other card took sliver direct from the doffer of 
the breaker card to the feed of the finisher card. Sliver from the set with the 
fibre conditioner was free from burr particles, and the resulting cloth was of 
improved quality; sliver from the other set contained many impurities. The 
fibre conditioner applies bending and tersion concurrently by precision-ground 
annular grooved extender rolls, thus breaking up foreign matter without any 
apparent damage to the wool fibres; the floor space required for a complete 
fibre conditioner is only about 7-in. of aisle space W—2A. 
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(B)—SPINNING AND DOUBLING 
Amoskeag "’ Pneumatic Reller Picker. \ |’neumatic Device for Cleaning 
Rollers.'’) M-B Products. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 385. A new portable, 
pneumatic roller picker is announced which removes lint, fly and trash quickly 
and efficiently by wrapping it around the pick. An adjustable regulator makes 
possible any desired spindle speed. The picker can be operated with one hand, 
and it is possible to clean 30 to 35 spinning frames in an 8-hour shift. C-—2B. 
Dodd-Whitin Two-zone High-drafting System. 1. E. Whitchead. Tertile 
Weekly, 1949, 44, 1752-1758. A report of a lecture and discussion. The prin 
ciples underlying the design of the ‘‘Dodd-Whitin’’ system are explained, with 
particular emphasis on the distribution of drafts between the different zones 
(See also J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, 4439.) C—2B. 
Fancy Yarn Production Machinery. \. J.C. Robinson. Fibres, 1949, to, 
174-176, 199-201, 275-276, 325-328. In continuation of previous articles the 
production of fancy yarns on Prince Smith and Stell’s fancy yarn ring twister, 
Boyd's fancy yarn twister and Whiteley’s fancy yarn twister is described and 
illustrated. The production of spot or knop yarns and of alternate cover yarns 
is discussed. The author then considers fancy yarn production on the ‘‘Arunco”’ 
Arundel Coulthard) fancy yarn doubler and on Platt’s fancy yarn doubler and 
twister, which are described and illustrated. ('J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, A187.) 
C— 2B. 
** Hegemax Ring Spinning Device. Messrs. Neotex Ltd., 
and Messrs. Cook & Co. Ltd. Textile Weekly, igs0, 45, 78-82; and Fibres, 
1950, 11, 11. (1) An illustrated account is given of a device for fitting in place 
of the ordinary thread guides on ring frames whereby the twisting capacity is 
increased so that spindles may be run at higher speeds. It consists of a rotating 
unit or ‘‘turbine’’ and three discs, the largest of which (band driven from the 
tin roller) is responsible for the drive of the ‘‘turbine’’. As the roving or sliver 
is delivered from the front roller of the ring frame it receives a “‘pre-twisting’’ 
treatment between the nip of the front roller and top of the balloon so that it is 
strengthened for running at higher spindle speeds. Figures are quoted to show 
the advantages. (2) This brief account includes results of end-breakage tests on 
20s and 60s cotton yarns. » C—B. 


Pre-lubricated Drafting Rollers. Lorrington Co. and Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 10, 160, 162. “‘S-L-T"’ needle-bearing top rollers 
which require lubricating only every time the frame is overhauled are announced. 
Permanent leak-proof seals prevent oil-staining of yarn. The construction of the 
new roller is illustrated. C—2B. 
Ring Doubling Frame. =| weedales and Smalley (1920) Ltd Textile Manu- 
facturer, 1949, 75, 380-382; Silk & Rayon, 1949, 23, 1092. Llustrated descrip- 
tions {with more details than were noted previously) are given of a new ring 
doubling frame for wet or dry doubling. (See also J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40. 
A399. C—2B. 
Cotton Mili Waste: Reduction. FE. H. Ielliwell. Textile World, 1949, 99. 
No. 8, 131, 133, 224. The author advises constant control of all cotton waste 
xy careful supervision of machine settings, adjustments and speeds. Possible 
sources of excessive waste are briefly discussed and proper waste classification is 
recommended. C—-2B. 
Spinning Mill End-breakage Control Charts. “Use Operating Tests to 
Improve Yarn Quality.’') E. H. Helliwell. Tevtile World, 1949, 99. No. 8, 
102-103. Systematic checking of operations is advised as an aid to spinning 
efficiency, for tracing the causes of end-breakages and their correction 
Examples of routine test forms are shown. C—2B. 


Pin Drafting: Effect on Strength and Cost of Yarn. Stronger Yarn at 
Lower Cost produced by Pin Drafters."") Text. World, 1949, 99, No. 12, 106-7. 
A six-step Bradford-spinning organisation was replaced with a three-step system 
using Warner and Swasey pin drafters. Charts show the reduction in labour 
osts and waste, and the increase in production per operator-hour and in yarn 
strength. W—2B. 
Gilling: Effect on the Strength of Woollen Yarn. |’. Po lownend. /. Test. 
Iust., 1949, 40. 1721. In order to determine the effect of the introduction of 


ibe 
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s guling process on the strength and appearance of woollen yarn, 64s Australian 


wool was passed through a card consisting of a three part scribbler, two part 
carder and tape condenser, and a woollen mule. A further quantity of the same 
wool was passed through the scribbler at the same rate of production and the 
sliver then passed six times through an intersector gill box; the gilled sliver was 
fed to the two part carder from a can through the normal traversing shuttle ot 
the Scotch feed the yarns made from the gilled wool were far more uniform 
and less hairy than the normal woollen yarns, and showed a 23 per cent. 


, 
increase m strength W-—2B. 
Wersted Yarn Manufacture—Preparing Long Wool. Wool Rec., 1949, 76, 
1385-1 389 The preparing of long wools for worsted varn manufacture is 
described; typical drafting and machinery details are given W_-2B. 


(D)—-Yarns anp Corps 

Continuous Filament Nylon Yarn in the Wool Industry. 
|. Huddersheld Text. Soc., 1948-9, goth Session, 21-31. Continuous filament 
nylon yarn is principally used in the wool industryeeither as a support for woo! 
yarns during manufacture and in the final fabric, or as a striping yarn, chiefly 
in woollen and worsted suitings; when used as a support the nylon may be 
folded with the wool yarn, or introduced into the varn during spinning as a 
skeleton yarn The various uses of such nylon wool yarns are discussed, 
together with the characteristics of the resulting fabrics W--2D. 

PATENTS 

Sliver and Ribbon Lap Machine Lap Bobbin Rack Lifting Device. Kuowles 
Ltd, and Maurice Goddard. B.P.622,578 of 28 1947°4 5 1949. The claim 
is for means for easing the operation of lifting the lap bobbin racks for removing 
the full bobbins. A ratchet wheel #s secured on the brake shaft and provided 
with a loose collar into which one end of a long handle is fixed. A pin pro 
jecting from one side of the handle carries a pawl, and an arm that turns with 
the pawl is engaged by a stop when the handle is moved to its out-of-service 
position. By turning the ratchet wheel, through the handle, the racks are 
raised the requisite distance to allow the full bobbin to be removed ( 


Flyer Crépe-twisting Machine Bobbin. 9 Courtauids Ltd. and J. K. Hartley. 
B.P.622,720 of 24) 1947°5 5 1949. A bobbin for use on a flyer machine for 
crépe twisting comprises a flanged cylinder’ having in the top an annular: 
channel housing a spring-pressed cap that projects beyond the top so that it 
ean ride against the underside of the hub of the flyer to brake the flyer so that 


it does not overrun the bobbin on slowing down and stopping The tendency 
to snariing in the yarn is thus overcome without having recourse to intricate 
wuxiliary devices to equalise the speeds of the bobbin and fiyer Cc 


Ring Frame Spindle Brake. Howard & Bullough Ltd. and Arthur Westall. 
B.P.622,.885 of 14°94 194729) 5 1949 The brake lever is provided with a 
serrated or grooved face which is gripped, when required, by a looped clip 
pivoted to a fixed plate on the spindle mounting, the plase having resilient 
lugs for engaging the loop when it is required to retain the clip in the inoperative 
position. ( 

Drawframe Electric Stop-motion. Douglas Fraser & Sens Ltd. and G. $. 
Fraser. B.P.623,.203 of 26/8) 1946:13/5/ 1949. A stop-motion for a machine 
that operates on sliver (e.g. a drawframe) comprises a J-shaped dropper of light 
insulating material with a conducting head, that rests on the sliver and is held 
up by a slide with a conducting top. If the sliver fails the head of the dropper 
inakes contact with the top of the slide and closes an electric cireuit Cc 


Wool and Other Fibres: Removal of Foreign Matter. \. Tf. Hofiman. BP. 
627,044 of 27/7/1949. A thin web of carded fibre is pulverized by the action 


of crushing rollers as in B.P.444,043 (these Abs., 1936, A262), treated in dusting 
or air blast machines, and again pulverized Yhe dusting rearranges the fibres 
lor subsequent crushing, and the wool emerges clean enough for carbonising and 
depitching to be unnecessary. Existing machines may be used, or improved 
mechanism for performing the repeated crushing action in one unit. This 
mechanism incorporates additional carding machines, and has hollow rollers to 
reduce weight, with hydraulic, pneumatic or other means for obtaining the 


necessary pressur One or more of the rollers may be heated for better paint 
wd tar removal Che mechanism is described and show: wrammatically. W 
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Carding Machinery: Improved Licker-in. \. Varga 
10/40/ 1g49. The capacity of the licker-in of a carding set to separate any type 
of blend (woollen included) into individual fibres is improved by means of a 
train of licker-in rollers and a train of divider rollers with driving means 
arranged to permit variation of speed of one trai independently of the other 
while the machinery is in motion, without disturbing the relative speed ratios 
of the rollers of the two trains. The licker-in rollers are geared together so 
that from the feed to the delivery end of the train successive rollers operate at 
increased speed, while the divider rollers are geared together so that successiv: 
rollers in the train operate at different speeds, which may decrease from feed 
to delivery end. At least two divider rollers may be arranged to collaborate 
with two adjacent licker-in rollers in such a way that while the material on 
each licker-in roller is passed forward, that on at least one divider roller is 
returned to the preceding licker-in roller for further treatment. Doffer rollers 
may also be geared to the divider or licker-in trains, and a faney roller may be 
arranged to work in conjunction with a licker-in roller followed by a doffer. By 
means of the variable speed drive the work of the lcker-in breast can be 
adapted to the various blends to be treated, since by increasing the speed of 
the divider train the function becomes mainly one of ‘‘ splitting’, while 
increased speed of the licker-in train gives a more severe “' combing vtion 
Locks may be split up so that the largest size of lock to get through a train of 
six rollers is less than 1 per cent. of the original. \ 
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PROCESSES 

Livesey High Speed Warping Creel. Henry Livesey Brit. Rayo 
~ Silk J., 1949, 26, August, 46-47. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 7§. 432-433. An 
illustrated description is given of the new ‘* Livesey “* high-speed warping creel, 
ulaptable for cones, cheeses, bottle bobbins or other suitable forms of varn 
supply for over-end withdrawal. It is a standard jack creel type, fitted with 
single end breakage detectors and automat electri stop motion 3A. 


**Seco"’ High Speed Warping Machine. Hritish Warping and 
Beaming Machine.’") Swindells Engineering Co, Ltd. Brit. Rayon ] 
1949, 26, August, 48-49. An illustrated account is given of the prototyp: 
model of the “Seco” high-speed warping machine, the design of which is based 
upon a warping drum of relatively small diameter, specially built to high 
standards of accuracy and dynamic balance C—3A. 


Rayon Yarns: Winding, Sizing and Weaving. “Some Factors Affecting 
Quality Production in Rayon Mills.’") R. Bouvet Bnt. Rayon & Sik J 

1949, 26, August, 61, 63. Relative humidity and tension conditions to be 
observed in the manufacture of viscose rayon, the drying of large packages, th 

control of tension during pirn winding, and the control of temperature during 
warp sizing are discussed with reference to their importance for obtaining high 
quality products (3A, 


Automatic Small Package Winding Machines. © \utomati Winding of Small 
Yarn Packages.’") Muschamp Taylor Ltd. Aritish Rayon ¢» Silk ]., 1949, 26. 
September, 66-67, 83. A new range of automatic high-speed winding machines 
the Auto-Quill, Auto-Braid and Auto-Thread winders) for the production of 
quills, spools and flanged bobbins is described and illustrated. All machines are 
fitted with a special mechanism which accurately controls the length of varn 
wound on each package. Although usually used for single-end winding a four 
end creel for multiple-end winding ts also supplied C.—3A. 
Nylon Pirns: Tension Variations. \. Stem and Judson, Textile 
World, 1949, 99. No. 8 tig-0ts fensometer tests on go-den. nylon hosiery 
varn have shown that the heaviest drag and widest variation in tension occur 
it the bottom of the pirn. Tension and variation lessen as the pirn gets smaller 
uid more cylindrical. The results obtained do not necessarily apply to 15-den 
varns C—3A. 
Scragg’s Uptwister. New British  Svdnev and FE. Scragg 
Ltd British Rayon & Silk J., 1949, 26, September, 64-65, 85 The main 
features of this new uptwister include a rigid but light frame with a maximum 
hase width of 20 inches and ball and roller bearings requiring a minimum of 
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lubrication. The roller shafts at their intermediate journaling points are mounted 
in “‘Oilite’’ oil-retaining bearings and traverse rods are carried on ‘‘Tufnol”’ 
grooved wheels which do not require lubrication. The spindle belt tensioning 
arrangement is simplified as is the gearing. The machine is designed for speeds 
up to 15,000 r.p.m. and the twist range is from 6 to 80 t.p.i. Other details and 
photographs are given. C—3A. 
Warp Béeam: Strain Gauge Tests. (‘‘ Strain-gage Tests Reveal Beam-Stress 
Data."’) D.C. Bender. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 10, 133, 135, 151. The 
stresses set up in a loaded sectional beam are described and illustrated, and 
practical hints for the design of beams based on the results of investigations are 
given. ‘The construction and working of the strain gauge is explained shortly. 

C— 3A. 
(B)-——S1z1nG 
“*Nelmet"’ Sow Box Extraction Canopy. (‘Improving Slasher or Tape 
Sizing.”’) Nelson Metalcraft Co. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44, 1608-1610. An 
illustrated description is given of an aluminium alloy steam-extraction canopy, 
fitted with suction fan, for removing steam from above the sow box on a tape 
frame. C—3B. 
Rayon Tyre Cords: Treatment with Latex-Polyvinyl Alcohol Adhesive. T. 
Koide, T. Kubota, R. Takai, S. Shimamura, M. Kawaguchi, K. Yokoi and J. 
Kondo. J. Soc. Rubber Ind. Japan, 1948, 21, 68-75 (through Chem. Abstr., 
1949, 43, 5621'). Latex-polyvinyl alcohol adhesive is viscous, and therefore it is 
difficult to treat coarse-end rayon cord fabric without a great increase of ends 
per inch; it is difficult to dry, and if the drying is not complete, blistering occurs 
during curing. It can be used advantageously in combination with the bonding 
agent made from latex, resorcinol, and formaldehyde. (See also /. Textile Inst., 
1949, 40, A456.) C--3B. 
Cellulose Ester Sizes: Use of Urea an a Solvent Aid. (‘Urea as a Solvent 
Aid for Cellulose Textile Sizes."’) C. W. Tasker. Textile Research J., 1949. 10. 
563-566. Urea has been examined as a solvent aid for the alkali-soluble ethylene- 
oxide ethers of cellulose. It is not an economical aid for this purpose, although it 
apparently reduces solution viscosity. The ratios of caustic soda to water and 
ellulose ether to water are the main factors controlling solution viscosity. It is 
suggested that urea acts as an inert diluent when incorporated into alkaline 
solutions of the ethylene oxide ethers. Urea can bring about either increases or 
decreases in the viscosity of solutions of these ethers, pending upon whether it 
is added to or replaces water in any given system. C— 3B. 


Experimental Tape Frame. (‘‘ Miniature Slasher Devcloped at N.C. State.’’) 
W. E. Shinn and C. B. Sink. Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 8, 122-123, 210, 212. 
[he layout and construction of a miniature sizing machine (made for cotton 
tricot research) is described. The machine processes *-in. warps and utilizes 
electrical drying and an electrically heated size box C— 3B. 
Four-cylinder, High-speed Tape Frame. (‘' Four-cylinder Slashers Up Pep- 
perell Production."’) R. B. Horsley. Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 10, 12-113. 

four-cylinder tape frame is described which has a top running speed of g5 yds 
per min. (for 12$s to 32s). Features include enclosed drying area with exhaust 


duct, tension control by multi-motor drive and contro! of desired moisture 


regain. 3B. 
Uxbridge Gentle Air Slasher. Bachmann-Uxbridge Worsted Corporation. 
lextile Imdustries, 1949, 113, No. g, tor-104. An illustrated account is given 
ot the experience gained by an American cotton mill on the installation of a 
Model A Uxbridge Gentle Air Slasher. There are notes on speeds, operating 


costs, maintenance and lubrication. On 318 yarn the machine ran well at 85 
yards, and on 16s at 62 yards, per minute. Cc 3B. 
Sizing and Weaving Problems: Discussion. (‘Slashing and Weaving 


Explored by Alabama Men.’’) Alabama Textile Operating Executives. Tea 
tide World, 1949, 99. No. 8, 118-119, 147. Mill answers to questions on sizing 
und weaving practices in America showed that: (a) the use of synthetic covers 
lor tape-frame back squeeze rollers reduces costs, (6) hot-air dryers,, gas fired, 
can be run much faster, reduce shedding at the loom, and are cheaper to operate 
than steam drying cylinders, and (c) endless loom check-straps save strap costs, 
A programme for the control of cloth “ seconds "’ is outlined C--3B. 
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Warps: Drying at the Tape Frame. E.H. Jones. /. Textile Institute, 1949, 
40, Pgo7. A summary is given of a lecture in which the possible methods of 
drying warps were reviewed and the general principles of cylinder drying were 
discussed. C—3B. 


(C)—Weavinc 
Autematic Two-beam Warp Let-off Motion. Textomatics Ltd. British Rayon 
& Silk J., 1949, 26, September, 68, 83. A two-beam version of the positive 
warp let-off motion of Textomatics Ltd.’ is described. The dual motion is 
identical with the standard model, except that the warps are advanced by impulses 
derived from cams on the bottom shaft of the loom, whereas in the single type 
the oscillation of the sley sword is employed. ('J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, A444.) 
C—3C. 


Broken Heald Wire Stop-motion. (‘' Kuock-off Electrodes Reduce Seconds 
and Breaks.’’) W.G. Casey. Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 9, 183-184. Knock- 
off electrodes for stopping the loom if a heald wire breaks are described and 
illustrated. Two electrodes, one for horizontal wires and one for vertical wires, 
are used on each loom Cc 3c. 


Diggle’s Chain and Knowle’s Loom Box Changing Motions. W. Middlebrook. 
Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75, 424-426. ‘* Diggle’s chain’’ is the oldest type 
of British-made loom box motion (patented in 1845). It is a combination of 
single levers and a pattern chain. Illustrated descriptions are given of this and 
Knowle’s box motions. In the latter the chain serves not only to raise the boxes 
but also to prevent a rebound when they are lowered. The Hattersley drop box, 
an adaptation of Knowle’s box motion in which a positive action is obtained by 
the use of a direct lever connection between crank wheels and boxes, is also 
described. C—3C. 


Precision Built Textile Machinery: Latest Developments. |). Kk. H. Williams. 
Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 7§. 357-362, 364. An illustrate account is given 
of recent developments in textile machinery. The following Swiss machines are 
mentioned: the Schwabe automatic pick and pick loom, the Saurer 100 W 
interchangeable automatic and non-automatic loom, the Sulzer loom, the 
““Uster’’ dropper-pinning machine and the ‘‘Uster’’ yarn levelness tester. Men 
tion is also made of the British Williams-Hattersley tension gauge and the 
Williams-Gill automatic creel mover, and developments in worsted machinery 
are discussed ( 3c. 


“ Titan '’ Automatic Heald Indicater. (‘‘ High Speed Drawing-In with any 
Draft.’') Muschamp Taylor Ltd.” British Rayon & Silk J., 1949, 26, Septem. 
ber, 69, 70. A Danish device known as the ‘‘Titan’’ Automatic Heald Indicator 
relieves the drawer-in of all concern about the lifting order no matter how com 
plex it may be. It consists of an indicating mechanism made up of a series of 
glass plates which protrude between the shafts. By means of a mechanism 
operated through a pattern card, these glass plates are caused to light up, 
indicating the next shaft through which the warp thread is to be drawn. A 
punching machine is supplied to draft the weaving plan to the paper pattern 
roll. C—3C. 


‘*Zang’’ Four-box Shuttle Changing Motions. W. Middlebrook. TJertile 
Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 375-376. Details and illustrations are given of the 
construction and operation of the ‘‘Zang’’ four-box motion. The many good 
features of the motion are offset to some extent by the fact that it is not possible 
to bring any required box into position without turning the loom. Cc—3C. 


Automatic Loom Bobbin Change Mechanism: Adjustment. (‘‘ Faulty Picking 
Motion can cause Bad Doffs.’’) E. P.Schremp. Textile World, 1949, 99, No.8, 
141, 218, 220. Failure of in-going bobbins on an automatic ioom to transfer 
correctly may cause parts to be broken and the shuttle to fly out, etc. Methods 
of prevention are discussed C—3C. 


Plain Cloths: Relation of Cloth Width to Reed Width. Jextile Manufacturer, 
1949, 75. 409. A table is given in which the ratio of ends per inch to picks per 
inch and the contraction (cloth width divided by width in reed) have been 
calculated for a number of plain cloths varying in width from 37 to 40} in. A 
graph plotted from these figures gives a smooth curve and can be used to deter 
mine the percentage contraction of a new plain cloth; when the cloth width 
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required is divided by the contraction so found, the necessary reed width is 


3c. 


Power Loom Shuttle: Movement and Speed during a Single Traverse. |. H. 
Thomas. Fibres, 1948, 9, 472-476; 1949. 10, 89-93, 170-172, 248-249, 317-321. 
Some account is given of the way in which the speed of the shuttle is generated 
ind the effect, on shuttle speed, of the elasticity of the picking mechanism is 
described. Frictional and other forces which act on the shuttle and tend to 
reduce its speed while it is moving between the warp sheets are considered as 
well as the changes in the speed of the shuttle during checking. An account is 
given of the ‘‘catapult’’ theory of picking and a formula is derived for cal 
culating the speed of projection of a shuttle. Examples are given of the effect, 
on the speed of projection, of variations in some settings of the picking 
mechanism. The way in which the speed of the shuttle is reduced during 
checking and the forces which act on it are considered. The aim is to reduce 
the forces to as low a level as possible, and ways of doing this are discussed 
Instruments are described for measuring the speed of a shuttle at various points 
of its traverse of a loom and of the forces which act on it during picking and 
checking. Gauges tor measuring the speed of projection of the shuttle on 
overpick looms are also described and illustrated c--3C. 


Weaving Shed: Management. (‘What Io We Mean By Good Weaving ?") 
-. Morland. Silk &» Rayon, 1949, 23, 806, 808; 1078, 1080; 1198-1202; 1634. A 
discussion on the subject ‘‘ What do we mean by good weaving?"’ Four of the 
manager's main objectives are considered, namely: maximum output per loom, 
maximum production per man hour, fault-free fabric, and minimum costs 
Practical hints are given on the collection of data for loom surveys and the 
plotting of daily efficiency curves and of weekly efficiency charts is described 
iwo kinds of stoppages are considered, t.e. those which occur periodically and 
ire inevitable, but not necessarily irreducible, and accidental stoppages. C-—-3C. 


Saurer Loom. (:. S. Deutsch. /. Huddersfield Text. Soc., 1948-49, goth Ses 
s10M, Ihe Saurer automatic loom is described Wes 
(D)--KNITTING 

Wrap-knitting Machine Stop-motion. (‘Novel Device Saves Wrap Yarn.) 
L. J. Williams. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 10, 145. The operation of a new 


patented stop-motion for wrap-knitting machines is deseribed: A spring- 
ictuated tripper is housed in each yarn holder and stays in place as long as 
there is a full cop on the holder. As soon as the cop becomes empty the tripper 
is released (there is a slot in the cop through which it can protrude) and engages 
the stop-motion lever. The stop is so arranged that the free yarn does not 
become unthreaded C—3D. 


Fully-fashioned Knitting Machine Gauges: Application. (‘ Machine Gages 
Are a ‘Must’ for Fixers.’') H. B. LeFeaux. Terxtile World, 1949, 99. No. 9. 
134-135. The latest ‘fully-fashioned hosicry machines have precision setting 
points, and it is emphasised that for the adjustment of such machines the use 
of gauges is essential. A chart is given to show the adjustments and their 
gauges for the Reading machine cC—3D. 


Knitting Machine: Lint Removal. (‘Lint can be Licked in Your Knitting 
Mill."*) Lawrence Levy Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 10, 137, 202, 204. 
Removal of lint which accumulates in the needle and sinker slots, etc., of knit 
ting machines is facilitated by the use of compressed air hoses. Methods which 
flectively retard the accumulation of lint are deseribed c-3D. 


Knitting Mill: Quality Control. (1) (*' Knitting-Yarn Preparation Must 
Reflect Quality.”’) E. D. White. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 9, 108-109, 
244, 246; (2) (' Hosiery Inspection Insures Product Quality."') Textile World, 
1949, 99. No. g, 140-141, 246, 248. Illustrated accounts are given of the quality 
ontrol programme carried out by the. Richmond Hosiery Mills, Georgia. (1) 
Tables giving manufacturing data are shown Atmospheric conditions hav« 
been improved by the installation of draught-induced fans in the windows and 
unit ceiling humidifiers. (2) Knitting data are tabulated, and the organisation 
of inspection at every processing step from the conditioned yarn to the finished 


hosiery product is described CD. 


_ 


Pattern Wheel Knitting: Mechanics. A;raham Abrams and Lester Mishcon 
Textile World, i949, 99. No. 7, 120-123; 1949, 99, No. 8, 124-125, 127, 129. 
IMustrated instructions are given for simple pattern area lay-outs, their modifica 
tion, and the laying out and drafting of various patterns on ‘‘ Supreme '’ pattern 
wheel machines. (See also /. Tertile Jnst., 1949, 40, 4402.) 
G)—Fasrics 

Astrakhan Ribbons: Production. \. Thompson and Sigtrid Bick. Brit. Rayon 
c» Sdk J., 1949, 26, August, 51-53. The design and production of three types 
of Astrakhan ribbons (narrow pile fabrics of the cheaper kind where uniformity 


of the pile is not the first consideration) is described and illustrated. On looms 
for this kind of work a double shed is formed, one above the other C—3G. 


Elastic Webs: Design. (‘‘ Simple Elastic Weaves.’’) A. Thompson and Sigfrid 
Bick. British Rayon & Silk ]., 1949, 26, September, 58-60, 73. Methods of 
producing rubber threads, precautions to be taken in using them and the cover 
ing of these threads with yar are first dealt with. Simple weaves which can bx 
used in making the rubber-cored material are then discussed. Four designs for 
elastic webs are illustrated and describes 


Figured Rayon Weaves: Design and Production. \. 1. C. Robinson. Silk c 
Rayon, 1949, 23, 1058, 1064, 11gi-11g8, 1481-1490, 1627-1632. The procedur 
for condensed designing and lisage card-cutting is briefly described and illustrated 
with reference to a simple fabri Examples are given of commercial designs 
produced on some of the standard filament rayon, plain weave constructions, 
mecluding figured taffeta and poult, and figured plain-weave crépes, figured satin 
and rayon brocaded satin 


Furnishing Fabric Trimmings: Manufacture and Construction. \. Crossland. 
Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 7§. 414-416. The production of seaming lace and 
~Milar trimmings from yarns left over from weaving curtains, tapestries, et 

is discussed. Narrow fabric looms and seaming lace constructions are described 


and illustrated C— 3G. 


Monofilament Fabrics: Production. J ¢viile World, 1949, 99. No. 10, 
The special techniques required for the manufacture of monofilament fabrics are 
discussed. Local heat applications are required to keep the yarn pliable. Most 
of the fabrics are calendered. Various points are illustrated witii photographs. 
Soluble Alginate and Cellulose Ether Yarns: Application. Scovel Effects 
Possible with Soluble Yarns.’’) J. Menkart. Textile World, 1944, 99, No. 8, 
120, i121, 208, 210. A brief account is given of some of the uses o° soluble cal 
cium alginate yarns. Novelty fabrics which can be produced with the aid of 
soluble yarns and the simplification of manufacturing methods (particularly in 
hosiery production) achieved, are described and illustrated. A rew type of 
soluble yarn, spun from sodium-carboxymethylcellulose and the salts of Pb, Cu, 
or Al, is announced. C—3G. 


Soluble Yarns: Application in Cloths for Printing. (‘' New Cloth Structures 
for Printing.’’) A. Johnson. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 7§, 420-421. It is 
suggested that a wide range of fabrics at present difficult to print, such as twills 
and honeycombs, could be made amenable to printing by using soluble threads 
to hold the permanent yarns in position during printing. The construction of 
the bound papered design is illustrated C—3G. 


Fabric Structure: Influence on Felting. I’. KR. Hiill and Kornreich. / 
Text. Inst., 1949, 40. 1733-4. The susceptibility of a fabric t. i Iting is affected 
by the relationship between the direction of the twill line in tw1!l or satin fabrics 
and the direction of twist of the warp and weft yarns, the su» cptibility being 
greater when the twill and twist directions cross than when they do not. The 
matting together of fibres in spun rayon and certain cotton fabrics is similarly 
flected W—3G. 
Fabric Structure: Influence on Felting. Ii. \WW. Best-Gordon. /. Text. Inst 

1949, 40, 1770-1. The influence of fabric structure on felting is shown in a 
border dobby satin faced cloth woven on a continuous filament viscose rayon 
warp, with a spun viscose rayon weit. In portions where the twill ran down 
wards to the right felting occurred, while where the twill was in the opposite 
direction felting had not occurred; the yarn was Z twist. It was concluded that 
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when the twist lay across the twill greater freedom of fibre yarn took place 


when the cloth was subjected to severe laundering conditions. W—3G. 


Carpet Factories: Impressions of a Recent Visit te U.S.A. K. Tomkinson. 
J. Text. Inst., 1949, 40, P1048-50. Current practice in American carpet fac- 
tories is briefly described, and some typical production figures are quoted. 
W3G. 
PATENTS 
Automatic Shuttle-changing Loom Weft Feeler Device. Walter Pollard (1923) 
Ltd. and H. Williams. B.P.622,264 of 19/12/1946:28/4/1949. A rod slidably 
mounted in a holder engages a lever arm on one portion of which a rod or wire 
rests that is pivoted at one end and extends across the top of a weft hammer 
formed with two catches for engagement with the rod and the weft fork shank, 
respectively, the rod then passing through a slot in an upright arm that is fixed 
to a shaft on which is also fixed a horizontal arm which effects through a catch 
the rotation of the shuttle box to bring a full shuttle into play. . The feeler 
holder is a tubular fitting that is screwed into a tapped hole in a plate or 
bracket to which the lever arm is pivoted. ; Cc. 
Fabric Spreading Machine for Garment Cutting. [Full-fashioned Hosiery Co. 
Ltd., H. Birchill and J. C. White. B.P.622,286 of 10/7/1946:29/4/1949. The 
invention concerns a machine for laying down fabric from a roll on a table for 
cutting to patterns in the making of garments. It comprises a carriage that 
carries the roll and a row of spikes at one end of the table for transfixing the 
fabric. Cc. 
Double-lift Double-cylinder Jacquard Loom Wire-work. Harold Hardaker, 
r. D. Boon, E. Newbould, J. Ashworth and A. Firth (of Bowling Iron Works, 
Bradford, Yorkshire). B.P.622,287 of 24/7/1946:29/4/1949. The claim is for 
a double-lift, double-cylinder jacquard fitted with uprights arranged in pairs 
with their hooked upper ends in a predetermined inclined plane parallel with 
the eyes of the superposed controlling needles. Each pair of uprights is in the 
eye of a needle with the griffe bars and spring bars in planes parallel with the 
ends and eyes so that equal movement of all uprights relative to the griffe bars 
and the application of equal leverage to the uprights, relative to the spring bars, 
when they are operated by any of their respective needles, is obtained. Cc. 


Circular Loom Pneumatic Fluff and Dust Removal Device. Marius Fayolle. 


B.P.622,314 of 10/2/1947: 29/4/1949 (Conv. 27/6/1946). The claim is for a 
suction fan and ducting that leads to a fabric filter bag, arranged to produce a 


suction zone at the centre of a circular loom Cc 
Flat Warp Knitting Machine Sinkers. [’ritz Lambach. of 


31/7/1946:3/5/1949 (Conv. 20/9/1945). The invention consists in a warp 
knitting machine wherein needle bar and sinker bar drives impart periodic 
reciprocating movements to the needles and sinkers, the sinkers being arranged 
and shaped for forming a stitch comb capable of holding down the fabric at 
pre-determined intervals and being moved in a curved path between spaced 
guiding elements so arranged that in any position of the sinkers at least a 
portion is embraced by the guides whereby they are guided during their entire 
path. Cc 
Seamless Hosiery with Terry Loops and Wrap Embroidery: Production. 
Interwoven Stocking Co. B.P.622,637 of 8/6/1945:5/5/1949 (Conv. 
2/6/1944). The first of 43 claims is in general terms for the combination of 
heel, sole and toe portions comprising body thread and terry thread knit to 
form terry fabric, and integral leg and instep portions provided with a wrap 
embroidery pattern. Claims 2-15 relate to various articles of the general type, 
16-25 to methods of knitting, and 24-43 to appropriate modifications to the 
mechanism of a circular knitting machine. Ten sheets of machine drawings 
ire attached to the specification. Cc. 
High-speed Straight-bar Knitting Machine. S. G. Dehn (for Vanity Fair 
Mills, Inc.). B.P.622,651 of 18/4/1946:5/5/1949. The first of 28 claims is 
for a straight-bar warp knitting machine of the type employing means for sup- 
porting and operating the needles, tongues, sinkers, sinker nibs and thread 
guides, including a single shaft that carries the supports for the needles, sinkers 
and tongues. The chief objects of the invention are (1) efficient running at 
high speed, (2) wide distribution of inertia effects by the use of eccentrics, (3) 
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interchangeability of parts, and (4) the provision of means for feeding a base 
cloth between the sinkers and sinker nibs in a taut condition. Details are 
described with the help of 16 sheets of machine drawings. Cc. 


Leem Toggle-arm Beat-up Motion. Cliarles Marsden. of 
19/3/1947:6/5/1949. (Addition to B.P.598,819.) To increase the time for 
picking and provide a heavier beat-up in the toggle-arm beat-up motion covered 
by B.P.598,.819 a vertical rod is connected at its upper end to the pivot of the 
two toggle arms and at its lower end to a crank on a shaft that extends the 
width of the loom and is driven through gearing from the loom crank shaft to 
move in the opposite direction to the crank shaft at crank-shaft speed. Cc 


Loom Temples: Manufacture from Partially-impregnated Wool Felt Blocks. 
T. C. Woodman (to Celanese Corp. of America). U.S.P.2,468,908 of 3/5/1949 
Resilient blocks, used in place of rubber, consist of shaped felted fibres, par 
tially impregnated with a film-forming materiai. The degree of impregnation 
diminishes from the surface inwards; the core has an average density of 0+ 2-0-4 
g./c.c. The surface may be smooth and impervious, or the skin may be 
removed to form a gripping surface. The blocks are used for shock absorption 
Examples relate to the impregnation of shaped blocks of wool felt for use on 
loom temples, as loom buffers, etc. W 


4—CHEMICAL AND FINISHING PROCESSES 

(A)—PREPARATORY PROCESSES 

Enzyme De-sizing Agents. Dic enzymatischen Entschlichtungsmittel.’’) 
Julius Voss. Textilderichte, 1949, 30, 246-247. A brief account is given of the 
various types of enzymatic desizing agents, their sources and optimum con 
ditions. C---4A. 
Enzyme Desizing Products: Nature and Use. Textile Mercury & Argus, 1940, 
121, 11-14. An outline is given of the malt, pancreatic and bacterial diastase 
preparations on the market as desizing agents, the optimum conditions of pH 
and temperature for their use, and methods of testing. Because of the reducing 
action of the products of starch hydrolysis on vat and some azo dyes, prolonged 
contact of dyed fabrics with desizing agents should be avoided. CAA. 


Detergents and Wetting Agents: Industrial Applications. (‘‘ Practical Aspects 
of Wetting and Detergency.’’) E.S. Paice. J. Textile Institute, 1949, 40. 
P876-890. The function of surface-active agents is discussed and an account is 
given of some of the more important types of wetting agents and detergents. 
Some practical applications of these materials in the textile and other industries 
ire reviewed. C-4A. 
(B)—Boitinc, Scourinc, DEGUMMING 4aND WASHING 

Cleth Scouring. (‘‘ Continuous Washer cuts Labour, Production Costs.’’) 
Text. World, 1949, 99. No. 11, 166. A tensionless continuous 7-9 bowl cloth 
scouring machine developed by James Hunter Machine Co. will continuously 
process worsted cloth from the grey room through fulling, scouring, extracting 
and drying. Great economies in labour, water consumption, soap and power 
are obtained by means of the machine. W-4B. 


Modern Detergents: Recent Developments. Ii. A Brassard. /. Huddersfield 
Text. Soc., 1948-49, 40th Session, 88-94. Modern detergents and their applica 
tion to the wool textile industry are briefly described W-4B. 
(E)—Drytnc, CONDITIONING AND PACKAGING 

Textiles: Drying. F. W. Thomas. /. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1949, 65. 479-483 
A general account is given of the drying of textiles by the use of drying 
cylinders, on a stenter, and by infra-red and high-frequency radiation. The 
relative efficiencies of these methods are compared from the standpoint of 
energy utilisation C—4E. 
(G)—BLEACHING 

Resin-treated Spun Rayon Fabrics: Absorption of Chlorine from Bleach 
Liquors. (‘‘ Deterinination of Chlorine Pickup.’’) E. R. Atkinson and N. A 
Sargent. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 1949. 38. 743. A brief account is given of a 
titrimetric method for measuring chlorine absorption by spun rayon fabrics 
treated with melamine resins when subjected to commercial laundry bleaching 
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Results are tabulated and show the variation in chlorine absorption with th 


resin content of the fabric and with the strength of the bleach solution Cc --4G. 
American Continuous-processing Plant: Development. Observations 
on United States Textile Processing."’) R.J. Smith. J. Tertile Lustitute, 
49, Pgod-gi7. A report of a lecture, A discussion is given of textile processing 
methods in the United States with special reference to the use of continuous 
processes The systems employed are compared with corresponding British 
systems C— 4G, 
Sedium Chlorite Bleach: Application. |. Afimidad, 1940, 26, 17-22 
(through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BI, goo). After a review of the use of various 
other bleaching agents, details are given of the use of acidulated Na chlorit: 
olution for bleaching cellulose fabrics, e.g. rayon. Details of numerous bath 
compositions, their acidity, and chemical reactions are given, with mention of 
their originators. The time required for bleaching varies widely with the various 
olutions, 


Vat-dyed Cotton: Hypochlorite Oxidation; Influence of Hypochlorits 
Oxidation of Cellulose in Presence of Mixtures of Certain Vat Dyes——Part I1."’) 
G. M. Nabar and J. A. Rathod. /. Sci. Ind. Res. (India), 1949, 8B, 154-156 
the authors have studied the oxidation of cellulose, dyed with Ciba Blue 2B, 
Cibanone Orange R and their mixture in the reduced state, by dilute solutions 
of sodium hypochlorite adjusted to different pH values. The oxygen loss from 
the solutions was calculated and the oxidized dyeings were examined for their 
cuprammonium fluidbty. It was shown previously’ that the powerful accelerating 
action of reduced Cibanone Orange R was almost completely masked when 
reduced Ciba Blue 2B was also present on the fibre during hypochlorite treat 
ment. Present results show that with a decrease in pH of the hypochlorite 
solution, the influencse of Ciba Blue 2B on the accelerating action of Cibanone 
Oranwe R decreases Textile lust... i949, 40. A404.) 4G. 
I)—-Dveinc 

Broad-woven Nylon Fabrics: Dyeing. S. Turnbull. Dyes. Repl, 
1949, 38. 747-755. The preparation, bleaching and dyeing of nylon fabrics is 
considered. Relative wash and light fastness properties of dyes on nylon fabrics 
ire discussed and illustrated, and reasons for using a closed jig for the applica 
tion of acid, direct, and chrome colours are listed. Reference is made to the 
du Pont ‘‘ Merge Number System’ in which yarns of similar physical and 
chemical properties are segregated by quality-control methods to ensure greater 
uniformity. Hints are given on the dyeing of highly delustered nylon fabrics, 
spun nylon fabrics, and nylon unions, and on the stripping of dyes and resins 
from nylons. A table is added showing the resistance of selected dyes to light, 
washing, perspiration, dry-cleaning, crocking, and fulling C—é4i. 


Perlon: Dyeing with Palatine Fast Dyes. ( Farbern von VPerlon mit 
Palatinechtfarbstoffen,’') Karl Anacker Textilberichte, 1949, 30, 256-258 
The dyeing properties of a number of Palatine Fast dyes (acid chrome dyes) on 
Perlon have been determined and the results indicate that generally the mono 
sulphonic acids give deeper shades than the disulphonic acids. The dyeings are 
fast. The applicability of the dyes to wool) Perlon blends has also been investi 
gated and a number of them is found to be suitable. Where the wool is dyed 
to a deeper shade than Perlon, the differences can be levelled by topping with 
Celliton Fast dyes. (See also Textile Tnst., 1948, 39. A592.) 


Dyes: Constitution and Fixation. (°° Beziehungen zwischen Konstitution und 
Farbstoftbindung.’’) Herbert Gerstner Textilberichte, 1949, 30, 253-2506. 
302-306. It is shown that the behaviour of direct dyes when dyeing animal and 
vegetable fibres can be described in a uniform way, because the ionic theory 
affords an explanation for the attraction of the dyes by the fibres. The rate of 
diffusion is inversely proportional to the particle size, and this applies equally 
to the diffusion of the dye into the fibre and the washing-out of diffused dye 
The fastness of the dyeings produced by soluble direct dyes to wet treatment, 
however, depends not only on particle size, but also on the fixation of the dye, 
which in turn is affected by the constitution of the dye and of the fibre. Since 
the coloured cations of the basic dyes are fixed by the free carboxyl groups and 
the coloured anions of the direct dyes by the free amino groups of the animal 
fibres, «ve fixation by amphoteric fibres is undoubtedly a valence-chemical 
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process. When azo dyes penetrate into animal fibres it is also possible that the 
azo groups are fixed by free or liberated carboxy! groups of the fibre substance. 
Non-oxidised cellulose fibres cannot fix dyes by means of valence forces and 
therefore the wet fastness of substantive dyeing on cellulose fibres is not as 
good as on animal fibres. The fact that the light absorption of azo or benzidine 
dyes penetrated into the cellulose substance shows a displacement towards the 
red region as compared with the light absorption of the aqueous solutions of 
these dyes shows that the wet fastness of substantive dyes on cellulose fibre 
does not only depend on the rate of diffusion and supports the view that azo 
or amino groups are fixed by the hydroxyl groups of cellulose. There are 58 
ceferences to the literature. 
Vat Dye Suspensions: Stability. § (‘fhe Contribution of Solvation to the 
Stability of Anthraquinone Vat Dye Suspensions.’’) D. P. Graham and A. F. 
Benning. j. Phys. & Collotd Sct., 1949, 53 3403860, A general expression 
relating the electrokinetic (zeta) potential to ional concentration at the point of 
incipient flocculation of a hydrophobic suspension is used to evaluate the con- 
tribution of solvation to the stability of aqueous suspensions of anthraquinone 
vat dyes (particle sizes considered as ranging from 0:02 to 0:2 «). The function 
selected for this purpose was the ratio (‘' solvation ratio ’’) of the ional concen- 
tration of an electrolyte experimentally found to effect incipient flocculation of 
a suspension, to that calculated to produce the same effect upon an unsolvated 
suspension at the same zeta-potential. The structural formule of the dyes used 
are listed. Results tabulated for the solvation of 14 dyes in the presence of 
various electrolytes show not only the wide variation in degree of solvation of 
different dyes, but also the effect of lyotropy, and it is indicated that only 1-1 
electrolytes (NaCl) should be used to measure the degree of solvation of a sus- 
pension. The stability /solvation results were related to migration tendencies by 
passing strips of white cloth through o:3 per cent. aqueous suspensions of the 
individual dyes, drying the fabrics from one side, and evaluating the resulting 
migration in terms of reflectance. As the solvation ratio increases, the severity 
of the observed migration also increases, indicating that the latter is quite 
closely associated with solvation of the suspension. CAL. 
Chrome Mordant Dyes: Application. Silk © Rayon, 1949, 23, 1086, 1088, 
1ogo. An account is given of the use and suitability of chrome mordant dyes 
for a wide range of spun afd filament rayon and silk piece goods. Methods of 
use of these dyes and difficulties encountered with them are discussed. C—4l. 
Enclosed Dye Jig: Advantages. (‘‘ Inclosed Jig cuts Dyeing Costs."’) F. A. 
Alter. Textile World, 1949. 99, No. 10, 120-121, 204, 206. The development of 
jig dyeing is sketched briefly and the use of an enclosed jig is described. The 
main feature is a stainless steel cover for the dye bath which excludes air, main- 
tains a steady temperature, and reduces consumption of fuel and chemicals. 
Batches of 50 to 1,500 yd. can be dyed economically. cAl, 


Nylon: Dyeing Properties. Textile Mercury & Argus, 1949, 121, 1198-1200: 
1950, 122, 14-17. The author discusses the chemistry of nylon dyeing by means 
of (1) acid dyes for wool, and (2) dyes for cellulose acetate rayon. C—Al, 


Rayon Fabrics: Effects of Tension in Dyeing and Printing. J e¢xtile Manufac- 
turer, 1949, 7§. 417-419, 421. A discussion is presented of the effects of excessive 
or insufficient tension in the dyeing of cellulose acetate rayon, rayon bengalines, 
and rayon staple, on jiggers, winches and padders, and in various printing 
processes 
Viscose Rayon Cakes: Dyeing. A.S. Cluley. /. Textile Institute, 1949, 40. 
Pgo1-go3. A report of a lecture. The dyeing of viscose rayon in cake form is 
discussed and a brief description is given of Courtaulds’ machine (1947). C-—-4l. 
Yarn Packages: Dyeing. (‘‘ Small-package Dyeing is Making Headway.’’) 
A. P. March. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 9, 106-107, 224, 226. The dyeing 
of yarn on small perforated tubes of stainless steel or of resin-immpregnated paper 
is reviewed. The use of parchment paper sleeves instead of the knitted stockings 
to cover the tubes for filtering the dye liquor seems to be an improvement. 
Choice of dyes, shrink-proofing in the package-dyeing machine, extraction of 
packages, and drying methods are discussed. C-Al. 
Azo Dyes: Spectrophotometric Characteristics. (‘‘Studies on Coal-Tar Colors.’’) 
Charles Stein. J. Assoc. Offic. Agric. Chemists, 1949, 32, 672-679. Samples of the 
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sodium salts of (-sulphobenzeneazo-2-naphthol-6-sulphonic acid (the food colour 


“Sunset yellow’) and the related 1-benzeneazo-2-naphthol-6-sulphonic acid 
(Colour Index No. 26) have been prepared. These dyes can be accurately titrated 
with titanium trichloride. Analytical and spectrophotometric data for the two 


colours are given Cl. 


Spectrophotometer: Use in Dyeing. Simon. Textile Research J., 1949, 
tg. 567-574. An illustrated account is given of several commercial spectro- 
photometers and some of the techniques employed to obtain spectrophotometric 
data and translate them into useful information for the dyer are discussed 
Examples are standardisation of water-soluble and certain insoluble dyes; 
measurement of dye-mixture solutions and print pastes in order to control the 
colour before their use on fabric; estimation of dyes on the fibre; and study of 
the mechanism of the dyeing process itself. cl. 


Weel Dyeing: Development and Progress; A Colorimetric Study of Dyes, 
Dyeing Methods and Dyeing Apparatus. (). Nitschke. Tertilber., 1949, 30. 
419-422, 468-469, 529-532. A general account is given of wool dyeing methods 
ud of the theories relating to these methods. The results of recent research on 
wool as affecting dyeing are described, with special reference to damage to wool 
by alkali and by heat. Methods of low-temperature dyeing are described and 
its problems stated. The possibilities are discussed of the continuous dyeing of 
wool, Preliminary details are given of a method of continuous dyeing with vat 
dyes, the dyeing time being shortened by adding certain salts to the dyebath. 
The apparatus required is briefly indicated Wl. 
Metallized Dyestuffs: Merits. H. Luttringhaus. Canadian Text. ]., 1949, 66. 
No. 24, 47-50, 58. A general discussion of the properties and functions of 
metallized dyestuffs, with data on their application to fabries, yarns, ete., and 
colour fastness and other properties. WAL. 


(J)—Printinc 
Textile Fabrics: Printing. The Art of the Calico Printer.’’) H. S. Coleman 
Textile Weekly, 1949, 44. 1554-1556, 1626-1634. A popular account is given of 


the various styles of textile printing, with emphasis on the mechanical aspects 
und practical problems 


Olive Oil and Sulphonated Castor Oil: Application in Printing Pastes. 
(‘* Printing Oils Speed Up Cohesion of Thickening Mixtures."’) T. N. Patrick. 
Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 10, 143, 222, 224. The usefulness of various oils 
and oil emulsions in print pastes is discussed. They increase lubrication, flow, 
and cleansing properties of print paste, and also act as softeners, penetrants, 
wid washing agents in finishing. CJ. 
Vinyl Films: Printing. (‘ Printing Vinyl Films Requires Textile Methods.’’) 
Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 9, 142-143, 222, 22 Three principal methods of 
printing on vinyl films are described: (1) roller printing, (ii) screen printing, and 
(iii) transfer printing. The textile roller printing machinery is the best and 
special inks are required. Screen printing produces more artistic effects, but is 
much slower, and transfer printing gives mor. detail C—F. 
FINISHING 

Cellulosic Materials: Swelling and Shrinking. [!. Jarkow. 7APP/, 1949, 
32. 203-211 (through Textile Technol. Digest. 1949, 6. 888). The uptake of 
moisture by wood, paper and cotton textiles is considered briefly in connection 
with their swelling in water. The treatment of wood, cotton fabrics, and paper 
with resins is discussed. The properties of esterified wood pulp are described 
The heat treatment of cellulosic materials in order to reduce the hygroscopicity is 
ilso considered C— 4K. 


Crease-proofed Fabrics: Strength. Mario Ferrari. Tinctona, 1949, 46. 63-64 
through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 5596"). In contrast to wool, cotton may lose 
much of its tensile strength after crease-proofing with urea-formaldehyde resins 
This effect is partly mechanical (loss of elasticity by fibre incrustation) and 
partly chemical (action of the acid catalyst, particularly at elevated tempera 
ture). A study of the treatment under various conditions is made which shows 
that the tensile strength loss is held to a minimum by squeezing strongly to 
remove most of the excess solution, keeping the amount of retained resin low 
laundering the treated fabric, and controlling the polymerisation time carefully 
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(best: 4 minutes at 130°C.). It is also recommended to select soft, loose 
iabrics, resins of high viscosity (viz., advanced in condensation), weak acids as 
catalysts, and gentle drying methods. C—4K. 


Weel Fabrics: New Equipment for Finishing. ©. S. Whewell. Text. Rec., 
1949. 67. No. 800, 102-6. Recent developments in finishing equipment and 
detergents for the wool industry are described, based on the exhibits at the 
Textile Recorder Exhibition of Textile Machinery at Manchester in October, 
1949 W—4K. 


Woollen and Worsted Fabrics: Defects Arising in Finishing —. ©. 5. 
Whewell. Canadian Text. j., 1949, 66, No. 22, 45-50. Defects which may 
arise during the finishing of wool cloths are discussed, together with methods 
of avoiding or remedying them. W.-4K. 


Woollen Blankets: Improved Machine for Raising. omlinsons (Rochdale) 
Ltd. Text. Rec., 1949, 67, No. 801, 69. The ‘*C-Vee"’ blanket raising machine 
is of reduced height. All working parts are totally enclosed. Positive infinitely 
variable gears are used to control the speed of the catd roliers, which are driven 
by the V-belt method. Each card roller is mounted in self-contained ball bear 
ing housings. A special gear is incorporated by means of which the speed of 
the cloth in-take roller can be altered relative to that of the off-take roller to 
enable the tension of the cloth on the cylinder to be regulated as required. 
W—4K. 
Card Wire Raising Machines: Kinematic Study. (‘' Etude Cinématique des 
Laineuses.’’) D. Gautier, L’Ind. Text., 1949, 66, 362-367. A mathematical 
analysis is given of the speed of raising in card wire raising machines with 24, 
30 and 36 rollers for pile and counter-pile; numerical examples are included. 
W—4K, 
** Diamonding "’ in Wool Cloths. Wool Rec., 1949, 76, 1935-1940. *’ Diamond. 
ing’ or ‘* twilling’’ of plain worsted fabrics is discussed, with steps necessary 
for its prevention. Blowing alone cannot prevent this fault developing, but 
crabbing may be used to advantage if carried out correctly. Precautions which 
must be taken during crabbing are given, along with details of the processing of 
light and medium weight fabrics WA4K, 
L)—PROOFING 
Polyvinyl Chloride Pastes. D. L. Clarkson and N. D. MacLeod. Chemistry 
«> Industry, 1949, 751-755. An account is given of the manufacture, properties 
and applications (¢.g. for fabric coating) of polyvinyl chloride pastes. Some 
experimental data on flow properties are included. CAL. 


Cellulosic Textiles: Microbiological Deterioration. K. W. L.. Kenchington. 
Fibres, 1948, 9, 348-350, 433-436. Fungi are classified and their physiology is 
discussed. An account is given of the mechanism of their attack on cellulosic 
textiles, the constitutron of which is outlined. Methods of preventing the 
development of micro-organisms are considered under the headings: Copper 
preservatives; other metal treatments; and organic treatments. Three types of 
methods for determining the efficiency of rotproofing treatments are outlined: 
ontrolled laboratory tests, soil burial tests, and natural exposure trials. C—4L. 


Cotton Fabrics: Preservation in Out-door Use. |. 1). Dean. Circe. U.S. Dept. 
dgric., 1948, No. 790, 17 pp. (through Rev. Appl. Mycol., 1949, 28, 477). The 
author gives information on the properties, selection and care of cotton duck, 
and lighter fabrics for farm use, describes various protective treatments, and 
presents results of comparative tests on samples treated with the recommended 
and with commercial! preparations CAL. 


Printed Cotton/ Viscose Curtain Fabrics: Attack by Silverfish. (‘' Gewelbezer- 
stérungen an bedruckter Kunstseide.'’) Ernst Laibach. Textilberichte, 1949, 
30, 295-299. Samples of printed curtain fabrics having a cotton warp and vis- 
cose weft showed damage characteristic for the attack of silverfish; viscose 
threads were destroyed whereas cotton threads had remained intact. Experi. 
ments were carried out to determine whether dyes or printing assistants 
stimulate the attack by silverfish. It was found that only the starch used in the 
thickening particularly invites the attack by silverfish of the printed parts of 
the fabric. The results are illustrated by photographs. ; 
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Wool: Mothproofing. Wool Sci. Review, 1949, No. 2, 31-43; No. 3, 16-25; 
No. 4, 3-1§. The life cycle and habits of the various species of clothes moths 
and beetles which attack wool are described, together with methods of testing 
mothproofed materials. The various methods used for mothproofing wool are 
described (physical methods, volatile and chemical protectants) and_ their 
effectiveness is discussed. WAL. 
PATENTS 

Dye Winch. : Mellor Bromley & Co. Ltd. and J. L. Swindall. B.P.622,331 of 
10/3/1947:29/4/1949. The invention relates to a winch of the kind furnished 
with spaced longitudinal staves by which the material is engaged and caused to 
pass through the liquid in the tank or vat. The staves are braced by members 
interposed between and secured to the staves. t. 

Cellulose Acetate Rayon: Vat Dyeing. ©. 1). Sutton and T. E. Marchington 
& Co. Ltd. B.P.622,676 of 8/10/1:946:5/5/1949. A process for colouring 
cellulose acetate rayon yarn or fabrics with vat dyes comprises forming the 
leuco vat with a mild alkali (ammonia, triethanolamine) or with caustic soda 
and then reducing the alkalinity by the addition of sodium bicarbonate, and 
adding to the vat a swelling agent for the cellulose acetate (e.g. methyl or ethyl 
alcohol or ethy! lactate). Ten examples refer to dyeing with Caledon colours. C. 
Textile Fabric Steaming Machine. Tom Bailey and J. L. Wilkinson. B.P. 
622,884 of 12/4/1947:9/ 5/1949. The invention relates to the tensionless feeding 
of Joosely-woven or knitted fabrics, with a wrapper, to a perforated roller 
through which steam is first blown and then cold air is drawn. A _ pivoted 
frame carrying two spaced rollers between which extends a conveyor belt or 
series of — rests by means of a driving roller on the mass of wrapper and 
fabric at the leading-in side of the steamer and this roller is geared to the 
adjacent conveyor belt roller so that the fabric is conveyed at the correct rate 
without stretch. 

Felted Cellulose Products: Strengthening by Means of Melamine / Aldehyde 
Resins. American Cyanamid Co. B.P 622,905 of 13/5/1943: 10/5/1949 (Conv. 

31/7/1942). Cellulose products of improved strength when wet are obtained by 
treating the fibre with a colloidal solution of a cationic melamine / aldehyde con- 
densation product, forming the mass into a felt and curing the resin by heat. 
The six examples given relate to additions to paper stock and tables of test 
data are provided to show the benefits of the treatment. Cc. 


Urea-type Disazo Dyes: Production. General Aniline and Film Corporation 
(assignees of H. H. Bestehorn and H. W. Grimmel). B.P.622,941 of 9/9/1946: 
10/5/1949 (Conv. 24/11/1945). ‘The claim is for the production of dyes of the 
urea type by condensing with phosgene 2 mols. of a mono-azo dye of the formula 
R-N: 
4) (*) (*) 
or 
(*) (*) 
where K stands for the residue of 2-amino-8-naphthol-3 : 6- diaulphonic acid. An 
example discloses a bright bluish-red dye for cotton. Cc. 


Electrically Heated Apparatus for the Wash-proof Fixation of Synthetic 
Resins in Textiles or Paper. Werner Neuhaus.  B.P.622,942 of 1/10/1946: 
10/5/1949 (Conv. 2/11/1945). - The claim is for the use of an insulated elec- 
trically heated chamber for the fixation of resin condensates in textile fabrics or 
paper. The material is guided by at least one edge and passes through the 
chamber in festoon formation against a stream of hot air which is circulated by 
an electric turbine. It is claimed that heat losses are smaller than when steam- 
heated drums are used, and it is pointed out that infra-red radiators have the 
disadvantage when applied to prints that the darker parts.absorb more heat 
and the resin in them is therefore fixed preferentially. C 
Tertiary Amino Pigment Printing Assistants: Application. . T. Douglas, 
A. Lowe, S. Robinson, W. Todd and Imperial Chemical iecatrles Ltd. B.P. 
ee .967 of 17/1/1947:10/5/ 1949. The claim is for the use of agents of the 

ormula R{ oO. CO-NH- CH. A-X), as assistants in pigment printing; R is an 
aliph: atic radical, A is a tertiary amine or heterocyclic base system, X is the 
anion of an acid and n is an integer greater than 1. The prints are developed by 
baking at 105-150°C. The agent used in the first of nine examples is tristearin- 
tris(carbamatomethylpyridinium)trichloride. Cc. 
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Laminated Open-mesh Waterproof Fabrics: Production, Sylyauia Industrial 
Corporation. B.P.622,996 of 18/4/1945: 41/5/1949 (Conv. 22/4/1944). The 
claim is for the production of a light-weight but strong waterproof fabric by 
applying a ‘‘transfer’’ of an organic thermoplastic material (¢.g. cellulose acetate 
butyrate plasticized with dibutyl phthalate, vinyl acetate /chloride co-polymer, 
etc.) to one face of an open-mesh fabric (e.g. cotton scrim, cotton leno fabric or 
nylon marquisette), fixing the film by heat and pressure, peeling off the support 
for the ‘*‘transfer’’, applying a second layer of open-mesh fabric and fixing this 
to the first layer by heat and pressure. Cc 


Drying or Calendering Cylinder Doll-head Bearing. Joseph Dilworth. B.P. 
623,122 of 4/3/1947:12/5/1949. A doll-head bearing for drying or calendering 
cylinders is fitted with a flexible washer or packing and spring-ring between the 
outer end of the bearing bush or the ball bearing race and the steam, hot air or 
hot water pipe, or an internal shoulder on the doll-head casing. C: 


Cellulose Carboxyalkyl Ethers: Preduction. Hercules Powder Co. (assignees 
of E. D. Klog and J. S. Tinsley). B.P.623,276 of 23/4/1947: 16/5/1949 (Conv 
10/12/1946). The claim is for the use of tert.-buty! or iso-propyl alcohol as the 
medium in which to conduct the reaction between alkali-cellulose and an agent 
of the type of chloro-acetic acid. The carboxyalkyl ether of cellulose remains 
solid and undissolved throughout the reaction. ip. 


Felt: Apparatus for Treating Strips. Orr Felt & Blanket Co. B.P.627,857 of 
17/8/1949. Apparatus is described for the continuous drying and curing of 
endless strips of resin-impregnated felts, especially those used on paper-making 
machines, WwW. 
Tennis Balls: Apparatus for Applying Covers. F. T. Roberts. B.P.628,037 of 
22/8/1949. Tennis balls partially covered with melton are placed in a closed 
spherical chamber with a yielding lining, at a pressure below that of the 
atmosphere, thereby enabling the internal pressure in the ball to expand the 
ball to press the cover onto the ball. Apparatus for this purpose comprises a 
mould, and a conduit supplied with suction to withdraw the air from between 
the unattached portions of the cover and the ball. w. 


Tennis Balls: Apparatus for Applying Covers. F. T. Roberts. B.P.625,103 
of 22/8/1949. Apparatus is described for applying the conventional 8-shaped 
melton covers to tennis balls. It may be used in association with the apparatus 
described in B.P.628,037, q.v. w 


Wool: Treatment with Chlorine Compounds to Reduce Felting Shrinkage. 
Wolsey Ltd., C. Earland, J. L. Bailey and D. Carter. B.P.631,141 of 27/ 10/ 1949. 
The material is immersed in an aqueous solution containing one or more 
chloramides or chlorosulphonamides which do not tend to yield chloramines in 
cold acid solutions; they have pH not greater than 2, and a chloride ion concen- 
tration greater than 0-3N. The acid used is preferably hydrochloric. The rate 
of reaction is at least five times slower than in a solution of chlorine or bromine 
in water, and good and even penetration is achieved. A temperature of 40° C 
can be used. Ww 


Insecticides: Use of di-(2-chloro-cyclohexyl)-sulphide. HH. W. Moll (to 
Dow Chemical Co.). U.S.P.2,472,755 of 7/6/1949. Agricultural and household 
insecticides consist of di-(2-chloro-cyclohexy!)-sulphide compounded with a suit 
able carrier. Solutions of the sulphide in a volatile organic solvent are used to 
control the webbing clothes moth and the black carpet beetle. The toxicant 
appears to act both as a contact poison, and as a repellent. The deposits are 
persistent in their action and withstand laundering and dry-cleaning without 
substantial loss in toxicity. Ww. 
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(A)—F pres 

Samples: Preparation for Testing. (‘‘ Symposium on Usefulness and Limita- 
tions of Samples.’’) (1) H. F. Dodge, (2) S. S. Wilks, (3) L. E. Simon, (4) G. R 
Gause. Proc. Amer. Soc. Testing Materials, 1948, 48, 857-858, 859-876, 877-885, 
886-895. A series of papers on various aspects of sampling: (1) Introduction, 
(2) Sampling and its uncertainties, (3) On Variation in Materials, Testing and 
Sample Sizes, (4) The Amount of Inspection as a Function of Control of Quality. 
Discussions are reported. C—SA. 
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Textile Material Terms: Definition. American Society for Testing Materials. 
A.S.7.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1949, 1-35. <A revised version of 
“Standard Definitions of Terms Relating to Textile Materials,’’ D). 123, including 
glossaries of standard and tentative terms, a list of natura! and artificial fibres, 
and an illustrated glossary of fabric defects. C—SA. 


Textile Testing Laboratories: Planning Collaborative Tests. America: 
Society for Testing Materials. A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1948. 
pp. 38-53, and 1949, pp. 39-54. A scheme of ‘‘ Tentative Recommended Prac 
tice for Planning Interlaboratory Testing of Textile materials,’’ D. ggo, defines 
the steps to be taken, the sampling technique and the statistical treatment of 
results in planning collaboration between various testing laboratories. C—SA. 


Textile Testing Machines: Specification. American Society for Testing 
Materials. A.S.7.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1949, 55-62. A revised 
version is given of ‘* Standard Specifications for Textile Testing Machines,’ 
D. 76-49, including breaking load/elongation machines, thickness gauge, burst- 
ing testers and twist testers, and the calibration of tensile testers of the inclined 
platie type. 


Asbestos Lap: Specification and Testing. American Society for Testing 
Materials, A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1949, 180-181. Details 
are given of Tentative Specifications and Methods of Test for Asbestos Lap. 
Dio6t-49T. The material is a felted product marketed either in ribbon forma- 
tion or as an assemblage of such ribbons in parallel order. C—SA. 


Cellulosic Fibres: Acid Value Determination. |’. I}. Sarkar, \. Kk. Mazumdar 
and K, B. Pal, Current Sci. (India), 1948, 17, 88-89 (through Brit. Abstr., 
1949, C, 287). Direct titration of the fibre with o-o2N sodium hydroxide in the 
presence of sodium chloride, using bromothymol-blue as indicator, is stated to be 
the best method for determination of acid values of cellulose fibrous materials. 
CSA. 
Rayon and Synthetic Fibres: Properties in Relation to Moisture Absorption. 
A, J. Hall. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 1949, 26, August, 55-56, 69. The extent to 
which moisture absorption influences the properties of textile fibres, e.g. 
behaviour towards dyes, resistance to shearing forces, tensile strength, etc., is 
discussed. Measurement of wet fibre swelling is considered and swelling values 
for the most common natural and artificial fibres are quoted. Among the cellu 
lose fibres, those with the highest water retention are most susceptible to 
creasing. The low water absorption of nylon, vinyon, and Terylene can be 
correlated with an extraordinary high wet strength of these fibres. The distribu 
tion of moisture within fibres is discussed, together with possibilities for restrict 
ing the wet swelling of cellulose, cellulose derivative, and protein fibres. C-—S5A. 


Textile Fibres: Elastic Properties. (‘‘Some Applications of Stress Strain 
Measurements to the Determination of Fiber Properties."’) A. M. Sookne. 
1.8.7.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1948, 498-502. A report of an address 
in which stress/strain diagrams are used to show the effects of chemical treat 
ments on the properties of wool and rayon fibres. C—SA. 


Textile Fibres: Identification. American Society for Testing Materials. 
1.5.7.M. Standards on Textile Materials, i949, pp. 67-85. Particulars are given 
of ‘' Standard Methods of Identification of Fibers in Textiles,’’ D276-49 (pre- 
viously a ‘‘ Tentative Standard’), including the microscopy of cross-sections 
and surfaces, and staining tests. Twelve pages of photomicrographs are repro- 


cluced C—SA. 


Textile Fibres: Testing. American Society for Testing Materials. A.S‘.7.M 
Standards on Textile Materials, 1948, 203-216; 1949, 229-255, 398-401. Revised 
versions are given of the following: D539-48T, Tentative methods of test for 
Apparent Fluidity of Dispersions of Cellulose Fibers; D414-49T, Tentative 
general methods of Testing Cotton Fibers; Ds1g-49, Standard method of test for 
Fiber Length of Wool. C—SA. 


Cellulose: Electron Microscopy. HB. M. Siegel. TAPPI, 1949, 32, 109-116 
(through Brit. Abstr..-1949, BIL, 888). The structure of various types of cellu 
lose as shown by the electron microscope is illustrated and discussed C—-SA. 
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Calcium Pectate: Occurrence in Cotton Fibre. W.K. Farr. Amer. ]/. Botany, 
1946, 33, 229 (through Brit. Abstr.. 1949, ATII, 1038). The presence of cal- 
cium pectate in the primary wall of the cotton fibre is demonstrated by the 
mechanical separation of wall fragments from the secondary lamelle. The rdéle 
of pectate in determining certain physical properties of the fibre is shown by 
swelling reactions in water and in cuprammonium hydroxide C—-SA. 
Cetton: Damage in Mechanical Processing. (‘ Degree of Polymerization as 
Evidence of the Damage to Cotton in Mechanical Processing.’’) J]. G. Krieble 
and J. C. Whitwell. Textile Research J., 1949, 19. 556-562. Samples of cotton 
originating from a single bale, and subjected to the various operations of spin 
ning were dissolved in cupriethylenediamine and the viscosities of the solutions 
were measured in capillary viscometers under a series of shear stresses. Results 
indicate that mechanical processing of cotton causes a decrease in the degree of 
polymerization (D.P.) as well as breaking and bruising the fibres. This chang: 
in D.P. is probably caused by a mechanical-chemical rupture of molecular bonds 
A quantitative estimate of the relative damage occurring in cach mechanical 
operation investigated is presented, and the results show that the major damage 
occurs in scutching. CSA. 


Cellulose Acetate Fibres: Anisotropy. J. Preston, J. H. EB. Jackson and 
M. V. Nimkar. /. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1949, 6§, 483-485. The orientations ot 
some cellulose acetate fibres and of cellulose fibres regenerated from them have 
been measured by birefringence, dichroism, and swelling methods. The cellu 
lose fibres show comparable but sornewhat larger anisotropies than the corre 
sponding cellulose acetate fibres. C-5A. 


Cellulose Acetate Rayon: Effect of Strain on Microscopic Structure. Ss. 
Simmens and F. Howlett. /. Textile Inst.. 1949, 40, T5go-T604. The micro 
scopical structure of filaments of acetate rayon changes considerably under simple 
stretching, and this a general phenomenon when acetate rayon is broken or 
severely strained. Two main distortions of the structure are produced: one is 
disruption of the surface and the other has the appearance of an internal rup 
ture, the latter being the more readily observable. The technique used to 
examine these effects is described and investigations both on rayon and on 
sheets of cellulose acetate (strain introduced by flexing) are discussed. Various 
forms of pre-treatment have been given to the rayon, such as immersion in 
water and exposure to steam, and the effects noted. Several photomicrographs 
are reproduced that reveal fongitudinal rows of cracks or cavities in the filaments 
It is suggested that the phenomenon could be made the basis of a test to dis 
tinguish between chemical and mechanical breakdown CSA. 


Cellulose Acetate Rayon: Variation of Properties during Deacylation. j. 
Rosset and R. Paris. C. r. Acad. Sci., 1949, 228, 920-922 (through Brit. Abstr.. 
1949, BIT, 888). Variations of moisture regain, swelling, surface area, and 
density of cellulose acetate rayon have been measured as a function of acety! 
content (0-54°5 per cent.) and the results are illustrated graphically (in the 
original). The affinity for direct dyes shows a maximum at about 22-27 per cent 
of acetyl, but even small acetyl values give an appreciable increase in affinity: 
at 50 per cent. of acetyl the affinity is nil. Regain increases slightly with low 
acetyl content and then decreases as the acetyl value increases. The degree of 
swelling is maximum at about 14 per cent. of acetyl, but the curve bear no 
relation to that of dye-absorption. None of the properties observed appears to 
be related to the affinity of the yarns for direct dyes CSA 


Cellulose Rayon Fibres: Elastic Properties. Laucr. WNolloid-Z., i94y, 
112, 110-120 (through Textide Tevhnol. Digest, iy49, 6, 878). Studies were 
made to relate the bending strength of fibres to their wear properties; no positive 
results were obtained, since the differences present were completely over 
shadowed by the dependence on fibre denier. Measurements were made on a large 
number of different types of rayon and staple fibres. C—S5A. 


Flax Fibres: Structure. A. |. furner. /. Textile Institute, 1ga9, 40, PB57-BO8 


An illustrated description is given of the morphological structure, fime structure 
(including X-ray diagram) and chemical composition of flax fibres C—5A. 


Lignin in Jute: Determination; Effect of Preliminary Hydrolysis. A.B. Se 
Gupta and H. J. Callow. /. Textile Inst., 1949, 40. T650-1655. In the usual 
method for the determination of lignin by treating the plaat material with 72 
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per cent. sulphuric acid and weighing the residue. as lignin, the formation of a 
condensation product between lignin and furfural obtained from pentoses seems 
to account for a high apparent yield of lignin, and preliminary removal of the 
pentoses by hydrolysis with 5 per cent. sulphuric acid has been suggested as a 
remedy, but in tests on jute it is found that the acid also dissolves part of the 
lignin. A more correct value for lignin content is, therefore, obtained without 
such pre-treatment. A discussion of various experiments and results is given. 
CSA. 
Silk: Electron Microscopy. H. Zahn. Kollond-Z., ig4g, 112, gi-o4 (through 
Textile Technol, Digest, i949, 6, 823). The histological fine structure of natural 
silk fibres was investigated by means of the electron microscope. Bacterially- 
treated specimens could be separated mechanically into individual fibrils, 
250-500 A. in width. Microtome sectioning of silk treated with silver sulphate 
solution at 100° C, also reveals fibrils, these being go-go A im width. CSA. 
Australian Fleece Wools: Further Analyses. &. 8. Sweetten. /. Text. Jnst., 
1949, 40, 1727-730. 150 samples of greasy Australian fleece wools were analysed 
to determine the content of wax, suint, dirt and moisture, and the oven-dry 
yield of clean wool. ‘The results are given for those samples in which extreme 
values of the different constituents were found, together with the averages for 
all samples; the results are expressed as percentages of the weight of the greasy 


samples and of oven-dry wool, respectively. W--SA. 
Keratin and Other Protein Fibres: X-Ray Study. (. C. Nutting. AS.T.M. 
Standards on Textile Materials, 1949, §25-531. The molecular structure of 


protein fibres is briefly described, together with the X-ray diffraction patterns 
obtained from them. The relation between the properties of the fibres and the 
structural data obtained from the diffraction patterns is discussed. W—SA. 


Core Sampling of Wool in Packages for Determination of Percentage of Hard 
Scoured Wool Content: Tentative Methods. 41.5.7.M. Standards on Text. 
Materials, 1949, 374-9: Dio60-491T. In order to determine the percentage of 
hard scoured wool content, wool bales or bags are sampled by means of a tube 
which is inserted into the package and cuts a core from it; the cores so obtained 
are placed in a suitable container before weighing. * Tables are given showing 
the number of packages to be selected at random, together with an equation for 
calculating the number of cores to be taken from each package sampled. W—SA. 


Merine Wool Fibre: Variability of Fineness; Aspects of its Significance in 
Top-making. W.R. Lang. /. Teat. Inst., 194y, 40, 1605-622. The wool sorter 
judges fleeces by visual and tactile examination, and with merino wool he relies 
to a considerable degree on the crimp-fineness relationship when assessing fine 
ness. Hypothetical wool types of a given quality number were compounded 
from staple components of a limited range of variability, and the coefficient of 
variation of fineness of the resulting stock was calculated arithmetically, the pro- 
portional representation of the components with respect to fineness and crimp 
being based on data already available. These results were used to assess the 
probable variability of the Noble combed top, due allowance being made for the 
removal of the noil. These values were compared with the variabilities of actual 
tops which were prepared from ‘‘ straight types’’, 1.e. whose components are 
of one quality number and not a blend of two or more quality numbers. Con 
clusions ate drawn concerning the effect of known variability of the component 
staples on the variability of the resulting top. W--5SA. 


Fibre Diameter in a Batch of Sorted Wool: Calculation of the Coefficient of 
Variation by Synthesis of Variance. R.C. Palmer /. Tevtile Inst., 1949. 40. 
1623-628. Referring to Lang’s calculation of the distribution of fibre diameter 
in a batch of sorted wool (see preceding abstract), it is shown that the synthesis 
of variance method may be applied to the calculation to produce a simpler 
method of calculation of the coefficient of variation of the sorted batch. The 
coefficient of variation is found from a knowledge of (a) the variation of crimps 
per-inch from staple to staple in a sorted batch, (5) the variation of staple rnean 
fibre diameter for the same crimps per inch, and (c) the variation of diameter 
from fibre to fibre in the same staple. The simplified method, in addition to 
saving time, has the advantage of showing clearly how the variability of 
diameter arises in the sorted batch, so that the effect can readily be seen of 
altering one or othe of the sources of variation W—SA. 
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Sceured Wool: Suggestedi Methed of Test for Vegetable Matter. 4 .M 
Standards on Textile Materials, 1949, 488-490 (Appendix VIII). The percentage 
of oven-dry, ash- and extractives-free vegetable matter in scoured wool is deter 
mined by dissolving the wool in hot sodium hydroxide and filtering the liquid: 
the remaining vegetable matter is dried to constant weight, the vegetable 
matter then being burnt off and the ash weighed. The percentage vegetable mat 
ter is calculated, using correction factors (which vary from 1°00 to 1°55 
according to the kind of burr) to allow for the partial dissolution of the 
vegetable matter. W—SA. 
Fibre Diameter Measurement by the Porous Plug Methed: Effect of Fibre 
Orientation and Use of Plugs of Randomized Fibres. 8. 1. Anderson and 
F. L. Warburton. /. Text. Imst., 1949, 40, 7749-758. The method of using 
plugs of parallel fibres for the determination of fibre diameter by an air flow 
method has been further investigated, and it has been found that the results 
may depend on the degree of fibre parallelism. Its use in studying fibre 
parallelism is illustrated by determinations on wool products at different stages 
of processing. For accurate determinations of fibre diameter, a method of 
prepared packed beds of cut and randomized fibre pieces is described which gives 
results independent of the initial fibre arrangement. A small modification of the 
original equations to allow for slip of the gas molecules at the pore boundaries 
is described. , W.—SA. 
(B)—Yarns 

Stress/Strain Diagrams: Application in Textile Research. W. |. Hamburger 
A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1948, 491-497. A report of an address 
on the usefulness of stress strain diagrams in the study of the elastic behaviour 
of textile materials. Several diagrams of viscose, cellulose acetate and nylon 
yarns are reproduced. : C—SB. 
Textile Specimens: Testing; Rate of Loading. (‘The Importance of the 
Time Factor in the Study of Textile Properties.’’) A.S.7.M. Standards on Tex 
tile Materials, 1948, 485-490. A report of an address on the effect of the rate of 
loading in textile testing. TNustrations are given of (1) an electric strain gauge, 
(2) a chronograph type of creep tester, and (3) a falling-weight type of impact 
tester, for study time effects Cc—S5B. 
Asbestos Yarns: Specification and Testing. American Society for Testing 
Materials. A.S.7.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1948, pp. 158-162, and 
1949, pp. 166-170. Details are given of Tentative specifications and methods of 
test for Asbestos Yarns, D.299-48, including grading according to asbestos con 
tent and the ‘‘cut’’ system of yarn numbering, which is based on the number of 
yards per pound divided by 100 C—SB. 


Glass Yarn: Testing Compatibility with Insulating Varnish. \merican Society 
for Testing Materials. A.S.7.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1949, 314-315 
Particulars are given of a Standard method of test for Compatibility of Glass 
Yarn with Insulating Varnish, D.886-49, involving the winding of layers of the 
yarn on a copper wire, immersing the covered wire in a prescribed varnish, and 
removing the layers oné by one and weighing them to determine the amount of 
varnish retained. CSB. 
Jute Rove and Yarn: Testing. American Society for Testing Materials. A.S.7.M 
Standards on Textile Materials, 1948, 177-181. Details are given of Standard 
methods of testing and tolerances for Jute Rove and Plied Yarn for Electrical 
and Packing Purposes, D.681-48, including the preparation of the sample anci 
test specimens and measurement of breaking load, yarn number and extractable 
matter (ethylene dichloride as solvent). CSB. 


Paper Yarn: Testing. American Society for Testing Materials. A.S.7.M 
Standards on Textile Materials, 1949, 204-206. Details are given of Tentative 
methods of Testing Single Kraft Yarn. The system of numbering is based on 
weight in Ib. per 14,400 yd. or thousands of yards per Ib CSB. 


Warp and Weft Yarns: Count Determination. American Society for Testing 
Materials. A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1949, 104-106. Details are 
given of a Tentative Method of Test for Yarn Number of Yarn from Fabrics, 
D.1059-491. The required length of yarn (5 to 10 yd.) is obtained by measuring 
on a twist counter successive lengths of varn gently pulled out of the ravelled 


cloth. C—SB. 
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Wool, Silk and Polyamide Yarns: Absorption of Strong and Weak Acids. 
(' Uber die Einwirkung von starken und schwachen Séuren auf Wolle, Seide und 
Polyamide."’) E. Elid and H. G. Frihlich. Textilberichte, 1949, 30, 239-243. 
On the basis of previous experiments it has been generally accepted that the 
take-up of strong acids by wool and natural silk increases with falling pH to a 
maximum at pH 1-3 and remains constant with rising acid concentration up to 
pH o-8. Increasing values below pH of o-8 have now been found, under con- 
ditions excluding a degradation of the protein fibres. This increase of the acid 
absorption is explained by the take-up of protons by the negatively charged 
oxygen of the peptide group. The basic character of the peptide groups has 
been confirmed experimentally, on polyurethane fibre (Perion U) as model sub- 
stance. At equal pH values the amount of acid absorption is greater for weak 
acids than for strong acids. Acid absorption appears to take place (a) by electro- 
static binding of dissociated ions, and (b) sorptive binding of undissociated mole- 
cules, and the electrostatic ¢ffect is the more pronounced the more strongly the 
uid is dissociated. C—-5B. 


Yarns: Specification and Testing. \merican Society for Testing Materials. 
4.8.1.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1948, 318-328; 1949, 162-165, 182-185, 
n$6-261, 310-313. Revised versions are given of the following: D.258-48T, Tenta 
tive methods of testing and tolerances for Continuows Filament Rayon and 
Estron Yarns; D.475-49, Standard specifications and methods of test for Asbestos 
Roving for Electrical Purposes; D.541-49, Standard methods of testing and 
tolerances for Single Jute Yarn: D.180-g9T, Tentative methods of testing and 
tolerances for Cotton Yarns; D.578-49T, Tentative methods of testing and 
tolerances for Glass Yarn CSB. 


Textile Fibre Chain Molecules: Arrangement. (“Tie Structure of Fibres.’’) 
H. J. Woods. /. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, P869-875. A lecture on the 
arrangement of chain molecules in amorphous and crystalline regions of textile 
fibres, as revealed chiefly by X-rav diagrams. A discussion is reported. C—SB. 


Inclined-plane Yarn-tester with Linearly Increasing Stress. \. FE. Gonsalves. 
(Algemeene Kunstzijde Unie). Textile Research J., 1949. 19. 579-581. An 
iNustrated description is given of the A.K.U. inclined-plane yarn-tester operat- 
ing with constant rate of stress, and the principle underlying the operation of 
this apparatus is explained. C—SB. 


Servo-controlled Tensile Strength Tester. S. Burr. /lectronics, 1040, 22. 
rot-1o5 (through Bull, Brit. Sci. Insty, Res, Assoc., 1949, 4, 232). A bonded 
wire type of strain gauge drives a recorder through an oscillator-amplifier system 
to produce load /elongation diagrams of materials ranging from finest single 
textile fibres to complex plastics and rubbers. The drive motor for the pulling 
jaws is energized by an amplidyne and servo amplifier controlled by selsyns. 

C— SB. 
Textile Testing Instruments. Fibres, tog7, 8, 18o-194, 
292 295, 381-386; 1948, 11-15, 219-224, 304, 381-383, 430-432) 
1949, 10. 16-20, 96-99, 121-124, 205-208, 244-247, 289-292, 330-333, 351-353. 
395-398, 436-439. A useful review is given of instruments for testing the break- 
ing load and elongation of yarns and fabrics, measuring resistance to wear, 
varn count and denier, testing fastness to light, measuring twist, PH measure- 
ment, measuring the directional friction effect of hair fibres, and measuring the 
moisture content Cc 5B. 


Lea-strength Test Data: Interpretation. (‘Do You Read Test Values ?’’) 
Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 9, 153, 230, 232. A short discussion is given on 
the analysis and interpretation of test results, It is pointed out that reliability 
of observations is proportional to the square root of the number of observations 
the method of calculating deviations (average and standard) is illustrated by 
lea-strength test results on 29s cotton warp yarn. C.-SB. 


Yarns: Determination of Count. (‘‘ Yarn Variation Shown by Square-root 
Index.’’) E. H. Jackson. Textile World, i949, 99, No. 8, 106-107. It is 
pointed out that the area of the cross-section gives a truer picture of yarn siz 
than does the diameter. The use of the geometric mean rather than the 
iwrithmetical mean for a range ‘of yarn weights is recommended and a formula 
is given for the “square root index’’ which is a measure of the non-uniformity 


of the varn CSB. 
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Turl-Boyd Yarn Evemness Recorder. Canadian Text. /.. 1940, 66, No. 21, 
46, 48. The instrument records variations in the regularity of yarns, rovings. 
slivers or tops by means of the change in capacity of an electrical condenser as 
the material passes through it, the capacity changes being amplified by an 
electronic circuit. The deflections of the recorder pen correspond linearly to 
changes in weight of the yarn, efc., passing through the condenser, and can be 
analysed to give a quantitative expression of the irregularity. By the use of 
adjustable measuring condensers material ranging from top to fimest yarn can 
be tested with the instrument. W--SB. 


(C)—F asrics 


Dyeings and Prints: Determination of Fastness to Crocking. (‘‘Bestimmuny 
der Reibechtheit von Farbungen und Drucken.'’) Swiss Society for Testing 
Technical Materials. Textil-Rundschau, 1949, 4. 259. Particulars are given of 
the Swiss standard method SVMI 25, A2531, for determining the crock-fastness 
of dyed and printed piece goods and yarns, by means of the Crockmeter of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. C--5C. 


Textile Fabrics: Specification and Testing. American Society for Testing 
Materials. 4.S.7.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1948, 270; 1949, 107-112, 
129-134, 135-138, 171-174, 316-318, 319-320, 321-323, 427-434. Revised versions 
are given of the following: D.503-48T, Tentative specifications for Bleached 
Wide Cotton Sheeting; D.39-49, Standard general methods of Testing Woven 
‘Textile Fabrics; D 582-391, Tentative methods of test for Resistance of 
Textile Fabrics and Yarns to Insect Pests; D.627-491, Tentative methods 
of test for Evaluating Compounds Designed to Increase Resistance of 
Fabrics and Yarns to Insect Pests; D.315-49, Standard specifications anid 
methods of test for Asbestos Tape for Electricai Purposes; D.579-49, 
Standard methods of testing and tolerances for Woven Glass Fabrics; D.581-4y, 
Standard methods of testing and tolerances for Woven Glass Tubular Sleeving 
and Braids; 1D. 580-49, Standard methods of testing and tolerances for Woven 
Glass Tapes; D.461-49, Standard methods of Testing Felt C—SC. 


Textile Fabrics: Water Absorption; Effect of Shape of Container. (‘The 
Relationship between Results of Dynamic Absorption Tests Using Hexagonal 
and Cylindrical Jars.’’) M. I. Landsberg, C. Sembach and R. Blum. Amer 
Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38. 744-746. The absorption of liquid water by 23 fabrics 
providing a wide range of dynamic absorption values has been measured in two 
types of glass containers, the standard 6-litre hexagonal jars (no longer avail 
able) and a commercially available cylindrical container of approximately the 
same dimensions. The data when submitted to three different statistical tests 
of significance, showed that the two types of containers could be used inter 
changeably for the conduct of the dynamic absorption test. c—SC. 


Woven Cotton Electrical Tape: Specification. imerican Socicty for Testing 
Materials. A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1948, 284-285. Details are 
given of Tentative specifications for Woven Cotton Tapes for Electrical Pur- 
poses, 1D.335-48T, including a table of thicknesses, widths, ends, picks, weights 
and breaking loads for tapes in plain, herringbone and non-elastic weaves. 


C—SC. 


Yarns and Knitted Fabrics: Heat-retaining Properties. (‘' irmehaltungsver- 
mégen von Garnen und Strickercien verschiedener Zusammensetzung.’’) H. W 
Hohls. Textilbenchte, 1949, 30, 225-228. The paper is a continuation of a 
previous report by the same author’ on the heat-retaining properties of fibrous 
materials of various compositions. Approximate graphs are given for the heat- 
conserving property of yarns and knitted goods (of cotton, cotton/staple fibre 
blends, staple fibre, and staple fibre / wool blends) as a function of surface area. 
Except for small differences, the curves are identical with those obtained for th: 
fibres. Data are presented for wind velocities of o and 7 m./sec. ('‘J. Textile 
Inst., 1948, 39. A602.) c—SC. 
Beta Gauge Thickness Meter. Radiation Used to Measure Thickness.’’) 
lracerlab Inc. Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 9, 262, 264. The “ beta gauge "’ 
measures the thickness of yarn, roving or cloth by passing the material between 
a source of beta-radiation and a detector. The amount of radiation (from 
strontium-go) absorbed by the material is proportional to weight per unit area 
of thickness. The instrument is calibrated to read directly thickness or weight 
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per unit area, and for all practical purposes the calibration is independent of 
the chemical nature of the material to be measured. C--5C. 


Knitted Cotton Goods: Shrinkage. (‘‘ Cotton Jersey Shrinkage Varies with 
Construction."") Hazel M. Fletcher. Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 10, 139, 149. 
The dimensional stability of ten cotton jersey fabrics of different construction 
ifter laundering by three methods using different amounts of mechanical 
agitation has been investigated. A pin apparatus (patent applied for) has been 
used to evaluate stretch and recoverable stretch of the knit fabrics. It was 
found that lengthwise shrinkage increases inversely with the number of courses 
per inch and width shrinkage increases in direct ratio to the number of courses. 
Excessive agitation during washing and drying increased the shrinkage. _C-—SC. 
Textile Fabrics: Pore-size Distribution. E. G. Burleigh, Helmut Wakeham, 
Edith Honold and E. L. Skau. Textile Research J., 1949, 19. 547-555- The 
mercury-intrusion method for the study of pore-size distribution has been modi- 
fied and applied to the study of textile fabrics. The dilatometer and experi- 
mental procedure used are described. Pore-size distribution curves obtained 
for 1o selected cotton fabrics indicate that the method van be used to show 
significant differences in fabric porosity in the range from about 0-2 micron to 
zo microns. Peaks in the distributions are shown to be due mainly to the 
inter-fibre pore-size distribution, and their positions are dependent on “‘ fine- 
ness '’ or maturity of fibre, and yarn compression. A comparison of the peaks 


of the pore distributions with air-permeability data (Gurley permeometer) - 


indicates a correlation between the inter-fibre pore spaces and air-permeability. 
However, the inter-yarn component of porosity may sometimes be a significant 
factor, Experiments on cotton fibres in a high-pressure apparatus (up to 
10,000 Ib. per sq. in. absolute) indicate a collapsing of the fibre lumens. 
Accordingly, pore-radius distribution curves obtained at such, high pressures 
are unreliable, C--5C. 


Mechanical Roll Felt: Standard Specifications. A.S.7.M. Standards on Textile 
Matenals, 1949. 435-438; Do44-49. The specification covers all standard types 
of wool felt put up in roll form or suitable for mechanical use. A definition of 
felt is given, and types and forms are specified, together with chemical and 
physical requirements, thickness and weight. A tentative revision specifies that five 
thickness readings shall be taken on each specimen, and that their range ot 
variation shall conform to prescribed values which are listed for different felt 
thicknesses. w—sce. 


Felt: Standard Methods of Testing. A.S.7.M Standards on Textile Materials, 
1949, 426-434; D461-49. A definition of felt is given, with details of physical 
tests (length, width, thickness, weight, breaking strength, bursting strength, 
splitting resistance) and chemical analysis (matter soluble in carbon tetra- 
chloride, matter soluble in water, wool determination, ash, microscopic examina- 
tion). Special tests are given for water shrinkage of roll wool felt, thickness 
swelling of roll and sheet wool felt, amount of acid in felt (pyridine extraction 
method), determination of air resistance of filter felts and determination of 
water absorption of felt. A tentative revision gives definitions of density and 
the method of determining pH. Ww—SC. 
Textile Fabrics: Thermal Transmission; Measurement. (©. Winston and S. 
Backer. A.S.T.M. Bull., 1949, No. 162, TP230-235. The authors have com- 
pared various methods of assessing the thermal insulation of textile fabrics with 
a view to developing a standard test for this property. It was found that there 
was little agreement in the actual values obtained, but very good agreement in 
the ranking of the different fabrics. It was also found that there was a very 
close connection between thickness and thermal insulation, a correlation factor 
greater than o-g being found in each series of tests [see Baxter and Cassie, 
J. Text. Inst., 1943. 34. 141]. The conclusion is reached that thickness values 
are sufficient to predict the thermal insulation properties of fabrics under still 
air conditions. Ww—SC. 


(D)—Orwer MATERIALS 


Fibre Board: Moisture Content and Elongation under Stretch. Leopold 
Skark. Das Papier, 1949, 3, 82-85 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 5591°*). 
The author studied the difference between stretched and unstretched fibre-board 
samples with regard to their tensile strength, resistance to fracture, Brinell hard- 
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ness, swelling capacity and water sorpuon at various moisture contents. An 
increase of moisture content from 0:6 per cent. to 4 per cent. contributed to an 
increase in tensile strength and resistance to fracture of the stretched material. 
.A loosening of the fibre structure with excessive moistening is believed to account 
for the inferior over-all strength to that of boards with lower (initial) moisture 
content. Cc—SD. 


Resin Textile Finishes: Analysis. (“‘ Bestimmung der Kunstharzmenge auf 
der Faser."’) W. Ernst and M. Sorkin. Textil-Rundschau, 1949, 4, 237-247. 
The amount of resins present on textile fibres may be estimated by dyeing. 
Fibres treated with a urea resin are dyed only weakly by Calco Fast Blue SL 
if g per cent. resin is present, but are dyed very strongly if the resin content is 
12 to 15 per cent. Other dyes or dye mixtures can be used to differentiate 
types of resins or to estimate the approximate amounts present. Fibres treated 
with resins made by formaldehyde condensation can be analysed for formalde- 
hyde with Tollens reagent or by reaction of formaldehyde solution with alkaline 
silver diamine selrtion, Melamine resins’ may be atialysed colorimetrically by 
the addition of Na hypochlorite. Urea interferes with this melamine deter- 
mination. Resins containing urea may be analysed by decomposing the urea 
to nitrogen and measuring the nitrogen gas evolved. A typical scheme of 
analysis for formaldehyde-resin finishes is presented. C—SD. 


Sheet Cellulose: Permeability to Liquids. (‘‘A Preliminary Study of the 
Permeability of Cellophane to Liquids.’’) S. Madras, R. L. Mcintosh and 5S. G. 
Mason. Canadian J. Res., 1949, 27B, 764-779. A study has been made of the 
permeability of swollen cellulose membranes (‘‘ Cellophane '’) to various liquids 
and of the relation of permeability to degree of swelling. The effective size of 
capillaries under various conditions of swelling has been estimated from the 
permeability coefficient, the void fraction, and the measured thickness of the 
swollen membranes. A partially independent method based on permeability 
and electrical conductivity measurements gave substantially different results. 
The results can be explained on the basis of the viscous flow of liquid through a 
capillary network in which the number and dimensions of the pores vary with 
the degree of swelling, but evidence of the validity of this mechanism is incon- 
clusive. c—SD. 
Cellulosic Materials: Permeation by Gases, Vapours and Liquids. A. ]. 
Stamm. TAPPI, 1949, 32, 193-203 (through Textile Technol. Pagest, 1949, 6, 
888). The passage of gases, vapours, liquids, and solutes through wood, paper, 
cellulosic membranes, and fabrics is discussed. Materials can move through a 
porous structure as a result of (i) externally applied pressure, (ii) capillarity, or 
(iii) diffusion resulting from a conceritration gradient. 


Cotton and Rayon Laminates: Mechanical Properties. (‘‘ Mechanical Properties 
of Laminated Plastics at — 70°, 77° and 200° F.’') B. J. Lamb, Isabelle Albrecht 
and B. M. Axilrod. j. Res. Natl. Bureau Siandards, 1949, 43, 257-289. 
Laminates of an unsaturated polyester reinforced with glass fabric and of 
phenolic resin reinforced with cotton, rayon or asbestos fabric, and strong paper 
have been tested in impact, bending, tension and compression at — 70°, 77° and 
2co° F. Special apparatus for use at the extremes of the temperature range is 
described and illustrated. Results show that the impact strengths of cotton- 
and rayon-fabric laminates decrease at —70° and increase at 200° F. (relative 
to 77° F.). The flexural, tensile and compressive strengths and moduli of 
elasticity increase at ~ 70° and decrease at 200° F. relative to values at 77° F. 
A severe loss in strength has been noted for a fow-pressure cotton-fabric laminate 
and a paper laminate at 150° F. and go per cent. R.H. Many graphs and 
references are given y 


Laminates: Creep. W.S. Penn. Elect. Mfr.. 1949, 5. 140-145 (through Brit. 
Abstr., 1949, BII, gis). Creep tests were carried out on laminates consisting 
of (a) phenolic resin + high-strength paper (30 per cent. resin content) and (b) 
phenolic resin + fabric (square-woven duck, 8 oz. per sq. yard, 50 per cent. resin 
content), under various methods of loading, including tension, torsion and 
flexure. The paper laminates had higher creep resistance and smaller creep 
rate, particularly at lower loadings (1,000 Ib. per sq. in.). At lower loadings 
laminated plastics may be employed in the electrical industry without danger of 


creep. c—SD. 


> Laundering and Dry-leanng 


PATENT 
Electric Capacity Moisture-content Measuring Instrument. Marconi Instru- 
ments, Ltd., C. F, Brockelsby and W. A. H. ‘Todd. B.P.622,470 of 16/4/1946: 
3/5/1949. The claim is for apparatus for ascertaining the moisture content of 
. material (e.g. tobacco or wool) such that the relation between the dielectric 
constant A and the bulk density D is given by the expression K =a +bD where 
a is a constant and 6 depends on the moisture content and on the frequency at 
which K is measured, The apparatus comprises sources of higher and lower 
frequencies; a bridge network, including a test condenser in which the material 
setves as dielectric, and adjustable condensers that can be balanced together 
waiast the test condenser at either frequency, in the bridge network; means for 
indicating balance; and means for applying either frequency at will to the bridge 
network. The relation between the two capacity measurements is a measure of 
the moisture content. Cc 


7—-LAUNDERING AND DRY-CLEANING 


Alkylaryl Sulphonates and Soap: Detergency in Hard Water; Effect of Non- 
ionic Detergent. (. E. Barker. /. Amer, Oil Chem. Soc., 1949, 26. 304-307 
(through Textile Technol. Digest, 1949, 6, 816). A non-ionic detergent, Renex, 
improves markedly the detergency of alkylary! sulphonates in the washing of 
artificially soiled cotton. This improvement was also found when the alkylary! 
sulphonates were compounded with carboxymethylcellulose, salts, and alkalis 
as “‘builders’’. 


Cellulose Glycollic Esters: Detergent Activity. (‘‘ (ber die Wirkungsweise 
von Zellulosedthern als Zusatz bei synthetischen Waschmitteln.’’) Ernst Bartho- 
lomé and K, F, Buschmann, Textilberichte, 1949, 30, 249-253. The authors 
have investigated the distribution equilibrium of dirt (carbon black) between 
washing liquor and cotton fibres as a junction of the amounts of cellulose gly- 
collate added. The experimental procedure is described and the results show 
that dirt retention by the fibre is considerably reduced in the presence of sodium 
salts of cellulose glycollic acid (minimum o-1 to 0-2 g./1.). This is explained 
by a preferential adsorption of the cellulose glycollate and displacement of the 
dirt. A semi-micro method for the direct determination of the amount of 
sodium salts of cellulose glycollic acid adsorbed by the cotton fibres is described 
and the results confirm that the increased detergent action of the wash liquor 
and the protection against re-soiling are due to the dirt-displacement at the fibre 
surface by preferential adsorption of the cellulose ether. Cc-—T. 


Detergents and Detergency. Snell, Chemistry & Industry. 1949, 539-545 
and Chem, & Eng. News, 1949, 27, 2256-2262, 2301. The Medallist’s lecture 
hefore the Society of Chemical Industry, 1949. After a section on the funda- 
mentals of detergent structure, soiling is discussed and, in particular, the 
problems connected with the laying down of standard soiling conditions, the 
estimation of the amount of soiling and the measure of the efficiency of dirt 
removal. Physical-chemical properties concerning detergency are -dealt with, 
including surface and interfacial tension, dispersing power, solubility in micelles, 
und sorption of detergents on surfaces to be cleaned. The paper ends with a 
section on builders for detergents. A bilsliography of 42 references is given. C-—7. 


Quaternary Ammonium Salts: Application in Laundering. |’. |. Bartlett. 
Seap. 1949, 25. No. 3, 139, 141 (through Brit. Abstr.. 1949, BIL, 906). Potential 
applications of quaternary ammonium salts in the laundry are discussed. A 
final treatment with quaternary athmonium salts (in the rinse or sour) provides 
a residual bacteriostatic activity and prevents bacterial growth during use and 
up to the time of relaundering. For general purposes, 4 0z. of the quaternary 
salt is sufficient for 100 lb. of fabric. The salts also have deodorising properties 
ind evidence of milkdew-proofing has been reported. By emulsifying the salts 
with dry-cleaning fluids, clothing may. be disinfected and the development ot 
perspiration and putrefaction odours prevented. * C7. 


Sodium Oleate: Adsorption by Cotton. hk. W. Gardiner and L. I. Smith 
Amer, Ol Chem. Soc., 1949, 26. 194-196 (through Textile Tex hnol, Digest. 
1949, 6, 860). In this investigation of the adsorption of soap on cotton from 
solutions of pure sodium oleate, the adsorbate prpved to be an acid soap of the 
composition 1 NaOls 1 HO! The addition of free sodium hydroxide represses 
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hydrolysis and reduces the adsorption. Acid soap may be removed trom the 
fabric by repeated rinsing in boiling distilled water, or the adsorptive capacity 
for fresh acid soap may be restored by converting the adsorbed material to lime 
soap by rinsing in hard water. The resulting lime soap is largely retained by 
the fibre and on repeated washing accumulates in substantial amounts C—T, 


8 BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 
(A)—CoNnSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF BULLDINGS AND PLAN‘ 
Asphalt-impregnated Cotton Lining for Reservoirs. Fibres, iio, 10, 401. 
The production and use is announced of an asphalt impregnated cotton lining for 
reservoirs to prevent water seepage. A specially constructed 60-inch cotton 
sheeting is used tor this purpose. CBA. 
Automatic Process Control Devices. (‘‘ A New System of Automatic Process 
Control and Electrical Pre-Set Liquid Metering.”’) R. W. Griffin. Jnstrument 
Practice, 1949. 3 549-552. ‘The “ Lindars’’ system of process control coin- 
prises a set of simple electrically operated mechanisms arranged for counting 
and responding to pre-determined numbers of electrical impulses. As illustra 
tion, the system is described for the case of a mixing tank, where a known 
amount of liquor must be run in, intermittent stirring must take place, alternate 
heating and cooling must occur, and finally the tank must be emptied’ Al! 
these operations are carried out and controlled by the system described, which 
is adaptable for all kinds of operation cycles. The metering equipment enables 
pre-determined quantities of liquids to be measured out CBA. 
Dial Measuring Instruments. ©. Smith. Practical kngng., i949, 20. 
366-367, 392-393. 476-477. 506-507, 530-531, 567. An illustrated review is given 
of mechanical, electrical, optical, and pneumatic dial instruments for linear 
measurements, especially in gauging machine parts CBA. 
Electronic Control Devices: Application. ©. W. Bowden. Teatile World, 
1949, 99, No. 10, 124-125. A few electronic control devices used by textile mills 
are illustrated and explained. They include the Moist-O-Graph for the con 
tinuous measurement of moisture content of warp yarns, and instruments for 
the control of level in the size box, the control of pl/, the measurement of 
surface temperature of warp yarn or cloth, and the recording of warp-yarn 
stretch. 
Engineering Pressure Gauges. |’ressure Measurement.’”’) J. BF. Stirling. 
Practical Engng., 1949, 20, 456-458. The design and operation of engineering 
pressure gauges are described and illustrated, C.-BA, 
Industrial Plant: Painting. (‘‘ low to Use more Color in the Shop.’’) Charles 
Emerson. Machinist, 1949, 93. 639-650. The use of colour, both as a means of 
improving the interior decoration of the workshop and as a means of identifying 
controls and danger points is described. Examples of improvements in working 
conditions that have been made by intelligent use of colour schemes are given 


along with some suggestions and general rules for the application of such 
schemes. Several illustrations are reproduced CBA. 


Plastics: Application in the Textile Industry. Li. Giles. /. Testile Insé., 
1949, 40, P831-P843. The use of plastios in the textile industry is dealt with 
under four main heads: (1) As components of textile plant and machinery; (2) 
As actual textile materials; (3) As impregnating materials for textiles; and (4) 
As coating or surfacing materials for textile fabrics. Under (2) such materials as 
Terylene’’, Orlon’’, and Fibro’’ are mentioned. A discussion 
of the paper is reported. CBA. 
Stainless Steel Textile Equipment: Cleaning. Varct. 7ertile Industries, 
1949, 113, No. 9g, y6-97. A few simple rules on cleaning stainless steel equip 
ment are given and illustrated by photographs Cc 
(B)—Fire PREVENTION 


“Cintel’’ Electronic Metal Detector. (Reducing Mill) Fire Risks.’’) 


Cinema Television Ltd. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44, 1602-1606. An illustrated ‘ 


account is given of an electronic device for detecting the presence of metal in 
raw cotton as it travels along a lattice to a willowing or other opening machine. 
Metal passing under the search-head distorts a symmetrical electro-magneti: 
field. The resultant signal is amplified to operate a warning light or klaxon 
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horn, stop the machine, or to by-pass the stream of cotton long enough to 
ensure that the metal is deflected into separate trunking. (See also ]. Textile 
Inst.. 1948, 99. Ais.) C—-8B. 
(C)—-STRAM RAISING AND POWER SUPPL‘ 

Coal: Standardisation. (‘‘ The l’roblems and Technique of Standardisatiur 
Statistical Methods in Industry.'') R. L. Brown, Brit. Coal Utilis. Res. Asso: 
Monthly Bull., 1949, 13, 261-266. The application of the statistical technique 
in industry is discussed, with special reference to the development and use of 
standards for coal. Seiected references to statistical techniques are listed. C--8C. 


Alternating Current Equipment: Effects of Changes of Frequency and Voltage. 
J. L. Watts. Elec. Rev., 1949, 145. 693-697. The author discusses the effects 
of Change of frequency and voltage on the working of A.C. equipment, using 
48 illustration the air-cored inductor and iron-cored inductor (electromagnet and 
transformer). Working formule and graphs are given. C&C. 


Textile Factory Electrical Equipment. (‘‘ Textile Machinery Exhibition.’’) 
Elec. Rev., 1949, 14§, 705-708. Short descriptions are given of control devices, 
motors, switch-gear and other electrical equipment which were shown at the 
Textile Machinery Exhibition, Manchester, 1949 Cc 8c. 


(D)-—Power TRANSMISSION 

Textile Machinery: Dynamic Balancing. Rk. L. Foote. Textile Industries, 
1949, 113. No. g, 87-89 The principles of dynamic balance are described. 
When rotating parts of machinery are not dynamically balanced they are con 
stantly vibrating. Dynamic balance can be established by adding counter- 
balance weights at the proper angular location. The effect of dynamic balancing 
on uptwister bobbins is shown graphically. C—8D. 


V-Belts: Tension Control. (°° Proper Tension is Important in Obtaining Maxi- 
mum V-Belt Life’) E. A. Gahl. Industries, 1949, 113, No. 9, 107-108. 
It is pointed out that only a properly tensioned V-belt runs without slippage or 
transmits its full power capacity without undue wear, and instructions are given 
on the installation of new belts and their care during the breaking-in period. 
C—8D. 
Bearing Greases: Testing. Fainir Bearing Co. Machinist, 1949, 93, 752-756. 
Methods used by a ball-bearing manufacturer for testing greases are described 
rhey include tests for storage separation, oil separation at 212° F., loss of oil 
by evaporation, dirt count, oxidation, melting point, corrosion, consistency, low 
temperature resistance, torque, water resistance, qualitative analysis of soap 
content, and a friction oxidation test. C—8D. 


Machine Oils: Filtration. (‘What Filtration Can Do for You."’) Rupert 
Le Grand. Machinist, 1949, 93. 883-890. The article deals with the cleaning of 
used oils of the machine shop by filtration. Coolants, hydraulic oils, lubricating 
oils, quenching oils and others are dealt with. Various types of filters for large 
ind small scale filtration are described and illustrated Cc 8D. 
(E)— TRANSPORT 

Cotton Mill Electric Truck Handling System. (‘' Massachtsctts Mill Profits 
through Materials Handling by Electric Truck.’’) Textile Industries, 1949, 113. 
No. 9, 109, ttt. An illustrated account is given of battery-powered tractors, 
used in ‘an American cotton mill to tow trains of light trucks for transporting 
materials in the carding, spinning, and weaving departments C—8E. 


(F)—LiGutinG 

Middle-aged Workers: Need for High Illumination. (‘‘ On Age and Ilumina- 
tion in Relation to Visual Performance.’’) H.C. Weston. Trans. Illum. Engng. 
Soc. (London), 1949, 14, 281-297. A number of male subjects aged from 19 to 
47 years were given tests which involved perception of small detail at different 
iluminations. The test was repeated after 5 years on the same subjects. Results 
how that for all age groups visual performance declines as age increases. The 
importance of providing high illumination for ‘‘middle-aged’’ people dog fine 
work is shown, and attention ‘s drawn to the greater effectiveness of suitable 


optical and C—SF. 


Spectroradiometer for Fluorescent Lamps. F. J]. Studer and W. R. Jacobson 
Gen. Elec. Re 1949, §2. No. 10, 34°39 The basic principles of spectroradio 
inetry are briefly presented, and an illustrated account is given of a new 
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recording instrument for particular use in checking the spectral distribution of 
fluorescent lamps C—-8F. 


Woollen and Worsted Mills: Illumination. (‘Lighting for Woolen and 
Worsted Textile Mills.) Jiuminating Engineering (New Yorkjt, 1949, 44, 
364-373, 21A. This report on mill lighting in America has been prepared by the 
Woolen and Worsted Textile Section of the Joint [luminating Engincering 
Societv-A.S.M.E. Sub-Committee on Textile Mill Lighting. Recommended 
levels of illumination are given for the different processes from raw wool to th: 
finished fabric. {These are in general slightly higher than the values recom 
mended in Great Britain.} In addition a full description is given, with many 
illustrations, of positioning of lighting units for the different processes. W —8F. 


(G)--HeatinG, VENTILATION AND HUMIDIFICATION 

Air-conditioning Plant: Installation. (‘‘ Air-conditioning Unit Steps up Mill 
Efficiency.’’) Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 9, 144-145. A brief illustrated 
account is given of a new air-conditioning unit which has been installed in an 
American mill, Efficiency has been increased, end-breakage reduced, and com- 
fort and health improved C&G. 


Cyclone Dust Collectors: Efficiency. \. J. ter Linden Proc. Inst. Mech 
Eng., 1949, 160, 233-251. Experimental investigations on cyclone separators 
are described and illustrated. The influence of the shape and position of the 
cyclone on efficiency have been studied as well as such topics as the distribution 
of pressure within the cyclone and the velocity of the ga A simple cyclone 
theory is developed, enabling the approximate calculation of the size of the 
largest dust particles that may escape a cyclone. Several special problems are 
brought up in the discussion and correspondence which follow C-8G, 


Dyehouse Hot-air Circulator. ‘Blower Reduces Moisture in Dyehouse.’’) 
American Blower Co. Textile Industries, ig4g, 113, No. 9, 145. A brief account 
is given of a hot-air circulator equipped with a steam-coil heating element and 
electric fans for blowing air through three funnel-shaped openings, which is used 
in an American dyehouse to control effectively the condensation of steam over 


the dye tubs. C—8G. 


Rayon Weaving Factory Air-conditioning Plant. “ Precision Conditioning 
Achieved at Revolution Mills."’) Harry Schaden. Textile World, 1949, 99. 
No. 8, 98-gg. An illustrated account is given of a new installation that provides 
** pilot-plant '’ atmospheric conditions for full-scale operations by controlling 
the atmosphere from the processing space at room temperature rather than 
from outside points. Electronic controllers maintain the R.H. constant to 
+} percent. Provision is made for the circulation of chilled water in summer. 
C-8G. 
(H)—WATER PURIFICATION 

Textile Works Water Supply: Treatment. (‘‘ Some Aspects of the Require- 
ments for the Quality of Water for Industrial Uses.'') S. T. Powell. Sewage 
Works ]., 1948, 20, 36-51 (through Water Pollution Absir., 1949, 22, 31). In 
a discussion of the quality of water required for various industrial purposes, 
including the manufacture of textile products, the author examines the factors 
which affect the quality of water. In the paper and textile industries water 
should be -treated to remove colour, turbidity and suspended matter, and to 
reduce the Mn and Fe contents and the hardness C—-8H. 


Textile Mill Water Supply: Treatment. (‘Conditioned Water Saves Fuel, 
Improves Quality."’) E. D. White. Tertile World, 1949, 99. No. 8, 108-109. 
An illustrated account is given of a water-conditioning plant that has been set 
up in an American hosiery mill. Cleaner boilers, reduction in fuel consumption, 
and improved dyeing operations are reported as a result. A schedule for control 
treatment is given 


(1)—-Wastr Disposal 


Magnesia Sulphite Pulp Waste Liquors: Recovery. ‘Maynesia Pulping 
Process.'') J]. R. Callaham. Chem. Engng., 1949, §6, No. 2, 147-139 (through 


Water Pollution Abstr., 1949, 22, 20). A full description and flow diagram arr 


given of the cyclic recovery process in the manufacture of cellulose by the sul 
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phite process Using Magnesium Compounds at the Weyorhacuser plant, Washing 
ton, which was put into operation in September, It is that 
more than So per cent, of the magnesium oxide, which will oe lime in th | 
Cooking liquor will be recovered and stream pollution will be eliminated ¢ al 
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Celleid Particles in Dilute Solutions: Small-angle X-Ray Scattering, (duties 
tela Phys Awstrraca, 265 202 (through Chem Abate, 
43. 4988 Theoretical calculations are made for dilute, uniformly dispormed 
Hinder the assumptions that incoherent scattering and absorption can be 
neglected and that the coherent scattering occur uniformly over the whol alt 
volume of the particle Three methods are developed: (a) The scattering is 
comsidered as an interference phenomenon of the scattered waves over the whole 
volume, and the intensity ts averaged over all positions, (b) The Debye theory 
of Neray diffraction in gases ia generalised for particles uniformly filled with 
wauttering Centrom The distribution function is caleulated from geometric con 


(©) The scattering function is exproseed as a power series in which 
the coefficients can be obtained from conmaderation Siattering curve 

ure Calculated for ellipsoids, cylinders, prism, rode, and plate The steepties 
of the scattering curves obtained experimentally can be used to determine thy 
jrarthe le shape The size can then be obtained ty Camparinan of thre experi 
mental curve with calculated curve 


E.naymes: Separation on the Filter Paper Chromatopile. hell, Malcolm 
Gordon and Haskins. J. dhol Chem. iggg, the, aperitnents are 
destribed and resulte are given which show that considerable enzyme resolution 
can be attained by use of the filter paper chromatopile ' Variations in salt con 
entrations and pif have a great influence on the movement of at least two 
eneyies (one of them amylase) in the pale Sufficient quantities of proteins caty 
he fractionated on the chromatopile to provide a of teolation 


Sugars: Partition Chromatography on Powdered Cellulose ‘ Quantitative 
Analyais of Mixtures of Sugate by the Method of Partition Chromatography 
Vart IV. The Separation of the Sugar and Theie Methylated Derivatives on 
Columns of Powdered Cellulose Hough, | Jones and WH Wad 
man Chem Sou 1949, Separation of tiixtiuros of simple stupas 
wud of their methyl ethers, on the semi micro scale, has been achieved by the 7 
suthors by partition chromatogtaphy on columns of powdered cellulose 


ation of this procedure tes the separation of eyathetic mixtures of thy 


upare and thew methylated derivatives has given pure apectmens of the com 
pottenta, which, under favourable conditions were recovered quantitatively 
receptacles for the eluate, from the column re changed at regular interval 
by means of an automatic mechaniem which ie electrically controlled 
ming «a large number of collecting tubes the sugar solution ie separated inte 
naoy fraction The apparatus is described and ilietrated and tomulte of trial 


re 


Lignin: Adsorption Chromatography, lad Paper World 
occurt with unrelated lignit from «a variety of solvent 
preparation which wer hromatographically hetere 
the umber of euch varying with the lenin preparation atid th 
tivent used th vdecrption ire cleactibedd vatious chromate 


lryptophan): Fluorometric Eetimation and Mitebedi 

Chew iho ia of a thew tethent! 

pende on th foo greet with proretlori wid 
1) if res whee al t itthatels per cert Keoull 
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Cellulose: Molecular Size Distribution. (“Determination of Distribution of 
Molecular Size in a Sample of Cellulose.’') Geoffrey Beall. /. Polymer Sci., 
1949. 4. 483-513. Ihe paper deals with the possibility of improving the arith- 
metical treatment involved in the determination of the distribution of mole- 
cular size in a sample of cellulose. It is supposed that the fractional number 
distributions may be reasonably well represented by binomial distributions. On 
this basis the number distribution (or by derivation the weight distribution) is 
reconstructed for the sample. It is suggested that a substantial advantage of a 
theory of the kind proposed might be that, by improved arithmetical analysis, 
the degree of fractionation could be reduced. Under the proposed scheme the 
necessity for fine fractionation in the upper range of the sample disappears. 
Suggestions for further work are included and the paper contains several tables 
of figures. C—8. 


Cellulose Molecule: Rapid Splitting of Bonds; New Evidence. Arnold 
Manster and Heinz Haas. Z. Naturforschung, 1948, 3b, 376-377 (through Chem. 
ibstr., 1949, 43. 5587"). Pure cotton cellulose was with o-5N KHSO, 
and then nitrated with nitric acid-phosphoric acid. The product was frac 
tionated from acetone and water into six fractions The results of ultra 
entrifuge experiments and degree of polymerisation of these fractions are given. 

C9. 
Aliphatic Hydrocarbons: Molecular Chains in Dilute Solution. (‘‘ Com- 
pléments a l’Etude de la Statistique des Chaines Moléculaires en Solution 
Diluée.’’) H. Benoit and C. Sadron. /. Polymer Scai., 1949, 4. 473-482. It is 
easiest to calculate the mean quadratic distance, 6*, between the chain ends of a 
macro-molecule when all rotations are free. This condition is not generally 
realised and a discussion is presented of results obtained by introducing a sym- 
metrical distribution function for the position of each atom of the chain on the 
circle of the base of the cone of valence (an aliphatic hydrocarbon chain is con- 
sidered). The formul# proposed are compared graphically with their results, 
and the Kuhn and Taylor’ formula are shown to be only approximate, their 
validity increasing with the number of units in the chain molecule. Using 
Taylor's distribution functions, the authors give the value of 4 as a function of 
the interaction energy. The established formula permits the prediction of two 
different aspects of the precipitation of polymers, by decreasing temperature or 
by addition of a precipitant. If the atoms of the chains must pass in their 
rotations over potential barriers, it is possible to predict anomalies in their 
behaviour. (‘J. Textile Inst., 1947, 38, 4466.) Cc—9. 


Glycogen: Constitution. K. H. Meyer, P. Bernfeld and P. Girtler. Arch. 
exptl. Path. Pharmakol., 1948, 205, 322-326 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43, 
5431). Acetylation of limit-dextrin from glycogen yields a product which 
leaves a granular deposit instead of a film when its chloroform solution is 
evaporated. This lends support to the belief that the chains between branches 
vf the glycogen molecule are relatively short, as previously suggested by Meyer, 
ind that the molecular structure is quite different from the laminated structure 
suggested for amylopectin by Haworth. C—89. 


Polymers and Vapours: Interaction. |. W. Rowen and Robert Simha 
/. Phys. & Colloid Chem., 1949, §3. 921-930. As an alternative to the theories 
of the Brunauer-Emmett-Teller type, usually applied to an analysis of experi 
mental adsorption isotherms it is tentatively suggested to consider the inter 
ution of the two components as analogous to a solution process. Making use 
vf the results obtained for polymer solutions, the authors give an expression for 
the adsorption isotherms in terms of two parameters. The first is related to a 
solution process and the second has the character of an elastic constant. Com 
parison with experimental data indicates that this expression becomes applicable 
in the range of high vapour pressures. Numerical values of the constants are 
given for cellulose, cellulose nitrate, and various proteins (including wool and 
silk). From the appropriate temperature coefficients estimates of the partial 
molal heats and entropies of dilution are obtained. They indicate that the 
entropies are relatively small or even negative, whilst the heats are large and 
negative in most of the cases considered C—9. 


Wr 


Emulsions: Theory. V.M. Martynov. Colloid /. (U.S.S.R.), 1948, 10, 33-41 
through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 5256'). Surface-energy considerations applied 
to transition layers between two liquids lead to the conclusion that in a given 
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pair of liquids, emulsification preferably takes place in such a direction as to 
result in an emulsion in which the liquid possessing a higher value of the ratio 
{compressibility /thermal expansion) forms the disperse phase. Known 
effects of addition of a third component can, in many cases, be accounted for 
by the effects of the solutes on the ratio 8/o; in particular, the increase of B/ao 
of water due to dissolved substances explains the fact that aqueous solutions 
may be emulsifiable in organic liquids that do not emulsify pure water. The 
theory also explains known facts of reversals of emulsification with variation 
of the concentration of the stabiliser. Thermodynamic analysis points to the 
possibility of existence of a critical pressure of mixing of two liquids. Cc—. 


Gelatin Solution: Viscosity and Molecular Structure. (‘Etude viscosimétrique 
de Ja structure moléculaire de la gélatine en solution.’’) M. Abribat, J. 
Pouradier and A. M. Venet. /. Polymer Sci., 1949, 4, 523-526. The effect of 
pH and ionic strength on the intrinsic viscosity of gelatin in solution has been 
studied on gelatins dissolved in buffered solutions of acetic, phosphoric and boric 
acids with soda. From plots of n,,/¢ against c (c is concentration of gelatin), 
which are linear for concentrations between 0-1 and 12 per cent., the intrinsic 
viscosity has been determined. At constant pH by varying the ionic strength 
of the solution, the intrinsic viscosity passes through a flattened maximurn as 
the ionic strength increases. It is shown that this is in accord with the accepted 
theory for the structure of gelatin. On keeping ionic strength constant and 
varying pH, the intrinsic viscosity shows a minimum value at the pH corre- 
sponding to the isoelectric point. Between 31° and 45°C. the intrinsic vis- 
cosity varies very little with temperature if pH and ionic strength are kept con- 
stant. The results seem to prove that gelatin in solution at these temperatures 
is in the state of a molecular dispersion. (a_9. 


Polymer Solutions: Viscosity. (‘Some Remarks on the First Int raction 
Coefficient of the Viscosity-Concentration Equation.’’) F. Eirich and J. Rise 
man. j. Polymer Sci., 1949, 4. 417-434. The viscosity /concentration relation- 
ship for polymer solutions due to Huggins,’ introducing a coefficient k’ as a 
hydrodynamic correction factor, is examined, and in particular the attempts to 
relate k’ to the thermodynamic properties of the solution. An explanation is 
offered to correlate the experimental viscosity /concentration relationship and 
the change of solvent k’ appears to be a potential measure of the internal 
deformability of a particle and its resistance to solvent penetration; a possible 
method for the actual calculation of concentration effect has been applied to the 
case of a suspension of spherical particles, for which, as a first approximation, 
a value of 10°6 for the coefficient of the square term in the concentration has 
been obtained. There are 30 references to the literature. ('J. Textile Inst., 1943, 
34. Ato4.) Cc—9. 
Nitrocellulose Solutions: Light Scattering; Measurement. (‘‘ The Investiga- 
tion of the Properties of Nitrocellulose Molecules in Solution by Light-Scattering 
Methods. Part I."’) R.H. Blaker, R. M. Badger, and T. S. Gilmann. J. Phys. 
& Colloid Chem., 1949, §3. 794-803. An illustrated description is given of two 
photometers designed for light-scattering measurements on nitrocellulose solu 
tions. One of these is a photo-electric instrument for the measurement of the 
go° scattering and the depolarization at that angle; the other is a camera for 
the photographic recording of the angular distribution of scattering. The use 
of carbon disulphide is recommended as a light-scattering standard, and a new 
determination of the absolute scattering power of carbon disulphide has been 
made. A detailed procedure is described for the preparation of solutions for 
light-scattering measurements. Strong centrifuging is found to be definitely 


superior to filtration for removing high-molecular-weight contaminants from 
the solutions. Ca, 


Polythene: Light Transmission and the Formation and Decay of Spherulites. 
S. W. Hawkins and R. B. Richards. J. Polymer Sci., 1949, 4. 515-522. The 
effect of increasing and decreasing temperature on the light transmission of poly 
thene has been measured. On raising the temperature of a sheet of the polymer 
the light transmitted increases steadily at an increasing rate until the sample 
becomes glass clear at the melting point (about 112°C.). On cooling from the 
melt the specimen becomes opaque a few degrees below the melting point, then 
becomes much more transparent and thereafter the light transmission decreases 
as temperature falls, the transmission / temperature curve approximating to the 
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curve for rising temperature. Ghanges in the spherulite structure of polythene 
film on heating and cooling have been observed under the microscope and 
recorded photographically. (Some photographs are reproduced in the paper.) 
Decay of spherulites on heating does not occur by the reverse of the process by 
which they are formed from the melt, and the light transmission results are 
discussed in relation to the spherulitic structure of the polymer. Cc—. 


Objective Colorimeter with Special Filters. K. W. Asmussen and B. Buch- 
mann-Olsen. Textilteknik, 1949, 7. 57-60 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. §234"). 
A new Danish colorimeter for textile laboratories is provided with a series of 
light filters of spectral transmissicn range less than 40 mp. With the exception 
of the 490 ma filter, the halved width. is less than to mu. The apparatus is 
described in detail and 20 measurements of a permanganate solution of 20-0 
mm. thickness, with the 575 mu filter, are tabulated. The results can be repro 
duced easily. The 490 ma filter showed deviations and should be rejected, but 
otherwise excellent analytical results were obtained. In its present design the 
apparatus is not vet applicable to the determination of spectral absorption 
curves, C9. 


Dust Particles: Micro-measurement. Yu. ©. Ran’ko. Colloid J. (U.S.S.R.), 
1948, 10, 42-46 (through Chem. Abstr.. 1949, 43. 5255'). Spatial (stereogram 
matic) measurement ensures higher accuracy than the conventional plane- 
projection measurement. It permits an accuracy of 0-1 « on particles larger 
than 1-2 p. Cc—9. 


Cellulose Plastics: Electrical Properties. J. Dieser, W. Jordan and E., 
Schweizer. Natl. Res. Council, Div. Eng. & Ind. Res., Ann. Rept. Conf. on 
Elec. Insulation, 1948, 61-63 (published 1949) (through Chem. Abstr.. 1949, 43. 

5250°).- Loss factors and dielectric constants as a function of frequency, with 
relative humidity and temperature as parameters, are presented graphically for 
unplasticized and plasticized (dimethyl phthalate) cellulose nitrate, acetate and 
propionate, and for ethylcellulose. C—9. 


Isotopes: Industrial Applications. P. C. Aebersold. Proc. Amer. Soc. Testing 
Materials, 1948, 48, 527-554. The 22nd ‘‘ Edgar Marburg’’ lecture. The use of 
the atomic pile for the production of isotopes is explained, and a review is 
given of their applications as ‘‘tracers"’ in chemical analysis, the study of 
friction and ion exchange, and process control. There are 77 references to 
published papers. Cc—9. 
Macromolecular Substances: Ultrasonic Velocity in —. ©. Natta and M. 
Baccaredda. /. Polymer Sct., 1949, 4. 533-537. Better agreement between cal 
culated and experimental values of uitrasonic velocity is obtained if radical 
velocities rather than bond velocities are considered. Some radical velocities 
have been determined from the measured ultrasonic velocities of various low 

molecular hydrocarbons, ethers and esters, introducing a lowering correction of 
-~12 for —CH, and of ~20 for ~C,H, branching. Further data show that even 
tor high-molecular substances diflerences between calculated and experimental 
ultrasonic molecular velocities are smaller if radical velocities are applied instead 
of bond velocities. Since corrections were only introduced for methy] and ethyl 
radicals, the differences between experimental and calculated values have to be 
ascribed to branching-lowering due to —CO-—-O-—, ~O-CH,:CH: and C,H, 
radicals. (See also /. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, A215.) c—9. 
Macromolecules: Ultrasonic Degradation; Frequency Dependence. Gerhard 
Schmid and W. Poppe. Z. Elektrochemie, 1949, 53, 28-32 (through Chem 

Abstr., 1949, 43, 5263'). The ultrasonic degradation of methy! polymethacrylate 
degree of polymerisation 7000) dissolved in benzene has been measured. At 
least between 10 and 284 kilo-Hertz, the rate of degradation is independent of 
the frequency of the ultrasonic radiation. After 25 minutes exposure, the mole- 
cular weight decreased by 7o per cent. The significance of the frequency inde 

pendence is discussed. The stiffness of the polymer must be such as to show a 
relaxation time of at le 1o~* second. Cc—9. 


Plant Cell Wall: * seal M. A. H. Tincker. Fibres, 1948, 9. 417-419; 1949, 
10, 5-6. The formation of cell walls of plants, their structure, the stretching of 
the cell wall, the bonding of cells together, and defects in cell walls are con 
sidered. The formation of cellulose particles is reviewed and it is shown how 
modern techniques such as polarising microscopy, X-ray diffraction, and electron 


| 


microscopy have provided evidence that the cell wall is a laminated structure 
built up by fine strands say parallel to each other. C—89. 


Plant Cell Wall: Structure. F. W. Jane. Science Progress, 1949, 37. 705-71! 
The author surveys current manatee and conjectures of the structure of the 


_ cell well as revealed by microscopic, X-ray and polarised-light studies 
Several references to published information are given. CcC—8. 


o- and 4-Amylases: Joint Action. (“Joint Action of and &-Amylases. II 
Influence of #:a Ratio and of Temperature on Reducing Group Production fron: 
Starch.’’) I. A. Preece and M. Shadaksharaswamy. /. Inst. Brewing, 1949. 
§5. 298-306. The authors have investigated the influence of the proportion of 
8:a-amylase in brewery malts on starch voc nal as measured by reducing 
group production at infusion mashing temperature, A 1 per cent. soluble starch 
was used at 63°, 65° and 67°C., and pH 5-4. Reducing group determination 
has been carried out by the ferricyanide method.' In conversions in which the 
proportions of amylase to starch are equivalent to those in malts of diastati 
power (I).P.) 15° Lintner and above, the 8: ratio is of little consequence for 
reducing group production so long as it exceeds about 3}: 1; for lower D.P 
equivalence, however, a lower ratio of 6:a may give a higher production of 
reducing groups than a higher ratio Results are reproduced and discussed 
including the effect of temperature and the action of a- or 8-amylase alone 
(J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40. A382.) C—9. 


Aspergillus Amylase: Preparation. (‘Fungus and Enzyme lreparation of 
Asp. oryz@ Amylase.'’) ‘T. Harada ]. Sei. Res. Inst. (Tokvo), 1949, 44. 
No. 1210, 10-13. In the precipitation of Aspergillus oryz@ amylase with alcohol 
from koji extract, a gummy precipitate is often formed which cannot be 
thoroughly dehydrated. The addition of a small amount of an alkali meta! 
phosphate or the like solves the problem and actually increases the production 


of the enzyme. Dibasic halogen compounds have the reverse effect Tables 
showing the effect of various salts are given cC—9. 


Connective Tissue Proteins: Amino-acid Distribution. (‘‘ Some Observations 
on the Amino-acid Distribution of Collagen, Elastin and Reticular Tissue from 
Different Sources.) J. H. Bowes and R. H. Kenten. Biochem. ].. 1949, 45. 
281-285. Collagen, elastin and reticular tissue have been prepared and total 
nitrogen and amide nitrogen have been determined and paper chromatograms of 
the hydrolysates examined. Examination of the titration curve and chromato 
gram of elastin indicates that several amino acids have still to be determined 
and that the reported values for argenine and alanine are low Tissues from 
different sources which stain similarly may vary appreciably in composition 
With the exception of a lower proline and hydroxy-proline content, the amin 

acid distribution of the reticular tissues was similar to that of collagen. C—9%. 


Chromatography: A Perspective. |. Meinhard. Science. 180, 387-302 
A survey of chromatography is given from the point of view of the various 
types of interaction which can occur during chromatographic separation. These 
are classified and the development, use, and in some cases possible lines for 
research, of each are discussed. Problems of separating proteins are mentioned 
and ion exchange resins are referred to. Cc—9. 


Fractionating Still. (‘‘ High Efficiency Laboratory Fractionation. 1. A 
Small Analytical Still."’) O.G. Dixon. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1949, 68. 299-300 
An illustrated description is given of a small still, made from heat-resisting glass, 
for the fractionation of about 20 ml. of liquid It comprises a fractionating 
column 6 in. long, and }-in. bore packed with j\-in. gauze rings and sealed to a 
boiler, which is fitted with an external resistance heater. The column, when 
tested on a mixture of n-heptane and methylcyclohexane, has a performance 
equivalent to about 12 theoretical plates at a vapour velocity of o°8 ft. per 
second. The still may be used at atmospheric pressure to fractionate material 
boiling up to 250°C. and, because of the low pressure drop, it is suitable also 
for fractionation under reduced pressure. Cc—9. 


Chlorine and Bromine: Volumetric Determination in Organic Compounds. 
}. H. Jones and Nathan Gordon. /. Assoc. Offic. Agric. Chemists, 1949, 32. 
680-684. In a simple method for the determination of chlorine and bromine in 
organic compounds, the compound is oxidized with chromic and sulphuric acids 
and the halogen evelved is absorbed in alkaline hvdrazine. The excess hydrazine 
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is destroyed with nitrite in acid solution and the excess nitrite is removed with 
sulphamic acid. The halide is then determined by adding solid silver iodate 
and estimating the iodate ion liberated. Typical results are given. Cc—9. 


Acetyl Groups: Determination. ‘(her dic Acetylbestimmung.’’) W. Hurka 
and H. Lieb. Mikrochemic, 1941, 29, 258-264. Apparatus and procedure for a 
modified micro-method of determining acetyl groups are described. The sulphur 
dioxide formed during saponification with p-toluenesulphonic acid is determined 
by iodometric titration, and allowed for in the calculation of the acetyl value 

Cc—9. 
Acetyl Groups: Micro-determination. (‘‘ Die mikrochemische Bestimmung 
der Acetylgruppen in organischen Verbindungen.’') E. Wiesenberger. Mikro 
chemie, 1942, 30, 241-258. Methods for the micro-determination of acetyl groups 
are reviewed. A modification of the method of Freudenberg and Weber, using 
p-toluenesulphonic acid in the presence of ethanol as saponification agent, 
s described in detail and typical results are tabulated, C--9. 


_-Benzenehexachloride: Chromatographic Determination. Dctermina- 
tion of Gamma-Benzene Hexachloride in Insecticide Products.’') T. H. Harris 
}. Assoc. Offic. Agric. Chemists, 1949, 32, 684-690. In a modified partition 
chromatographic method for the determination of »-benzenehexachloride in 
insecticide preducts, the violet dye, D and C Violet No. 2 (1-hydroxy-4-p-toluino 
anthraquinone) serves as a visible marker for the front of the colourles 

benzenehexachloride band as it moves.down the column C—9. 


Carbohydrates: Photometric Micro-determination. |’hotometrische Mikro- 
bestimmung der Kohlehydrate.} ~H. G. Krainick. Mikrochemie, 1941, 29 
46-54. A photometric micro-method for the determination of carbohydrates is 
based on their characteristic colour reaction with concentrated sulphuric acid 
and o-naphthol (Molisch reaction, 1886). By choosing optimum conditions the 
sensitivity of the reaction can be increased to permit the accurate quantitative 
determination of 25 »g of carbohydrate. The method is applicable to pentoses, 
hexoses, di- and poly-saccharides (including cellulose) and glucuronic acid 


Carbohydrates and Derivatives: Paper Chromatography; Development of 
Chromatograms. ‘(General Method for Paper Chromatographic Analysis of 
Reducing and Non-reducing Carbohydrates and Derivatives.'’) E. Pacsu, T. P 
Mora and P. W. Kent. Science, 1949, 110, 446-447. Aqueous K permanganate 
i per cent.) containing sodium carbonate (2 per cent.) is an effective developing 
reagent in the chromatographic separation of carbohydrates and their deriva 
tives. By using the partitioning solvents butanol (40 per cent.), ethanol (10 per 
cent.), water (50 per cent.) the authors have separated sugar alcohols, glycosides 
and reducing and non-reducing sugars ; C—. 
Proteins and Enzymes: Paper Chromatography. \. E. Franklin and J: H. 
Quastel. Science, 1949, 110, 447-451. Experiments are reported on the paper 
chromatography of proteins and enzymes. Haemin was used as a “‘marker’’ 
the presence of a protein-haemin complex on paper being easily shown by the 
benzidine-hydrogen peroxide reagent. Buffer and aqueous salt solutions were 
employed as developing agents. The technique of capillary ascent was used. A 
discussion is given of the chromatography of various proteins of biological 
mportance and commercial enzyme preparations. Photographs of chromato 
grams are included C9. 


Alkali-cellulose: Autoxidation; Kinetics. 1). Eutwistle, Cole and N.S. 
Wooding. Textile Research ].. 1949, 19. 527-546. In a study of the kinetics of 
the uncatalyzed oxidation of alkah-cellulose by molecular oxygen, it is shown 
that a linear relationship exists between the copper number of cellulose 
regenerated from a freshly prepared alkali-cellulose and the initial rate of 
autoxidation of the alkali-cellulose As reaction proceeds, the rate approaches a 
onstant value which, under given coriditions, is independent of the initial 
copper number. Peroxides are formed during the reaction, to an extent which 
is dependent upon trace concentrations of various heavy metals the effects of 
temperature, oxygen pressure, and alkali cellulose composition on reaction rate 
are discussed The results are consistent with the theorv that autoxidation 


reactions are cha eactions propagated by free rac Is C—8. 
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Nitrocellulose and Polyvinyl Chloride Plasticizers. K. Werner. ig4y 
39, 121-124 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIL, gtg). Polyhydric alcohol esters of the 
fatty acids produced by the oxidation of paraffins, and phthalic esters of C, to 
C, alcohols are replacing castor oil as plasticizers for nitrocellulose and poly 

vinyl chloride. The resultant artificial leathers show improved résistance to 
temperature changes 
Nitrocellulose: Properties. K. Fabel. Nitrocellulose, 1942, 13. 123-127. 
164-167, 207-211; 194%, 14, 3-8 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BU, gtg), A review, 
dealing with the effect of light and heat on nitrocellulose, its solubility, and th 

prope rties of solutions. There are go references to the literature. C—P. 


2-Methylcellulose: Preparation. |. M. Sugihara and M. L. Wolfrom. /. Amer. 


Chem, Soc., 1949, 71, 3509-3510. Activated cotton linters reacted with sodium 
hydroxide in a nearly anhydrous medium to form an alkali-cellulose, which 
reacted with methyl iodide to yield a methylcellulose (degree of polymerisation, 
about 100 by nitrate viscosity) containing 1°03 methoxyl groups per anhydro- 
D-glucose unit. That the methylation was effected largely on C-2 results from 
the fact that methanolysis of the polymer followed by hydrolysis and mercapta 
lation yielded 2-methyl-D-glucose diethyl mercaptal os the only crystalline pro 
duct that could be isolated by chromatography C—9. 


Corn Starch 4-Amylase Limit Dextrin: Molecular Weight. RK. W. Kerr and 
Cleveland. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1949, 71. 3455-3457. A limit dextrin 
has been prepared in go per cent. yield from corn B-fraction by means of 
crystalline 6-amylase, and its ferricyanide reducing value has been determined 
The triacetate of the 4-amylase limit dextrin (which was fibrous) was readily 
dispersible in chloroform and its osmotic pressure at 30° was equivalent to a 
degree of polymerisation of 800. From this value and from the calculated yield 
of limit dextrin, the indicated degree of polymerisation for the parent 
amylopectin fraction is of the order of 1800 C-—9. 


- and /-Caseins: Amino Acid Composition. Gordon, W. F. Semmett, 
R. S. Cable and Myron Morris. /. Amer. Chem. S¢ 1949, 71. 3293-3297. 
Analvsis has been made of the amino acid compositions of whole casein and its 
two major components, a and {-casein, Within the experimental error all the 
nitrogen of each protein is accounted for in terms of known amino acids and 
unide nitrogen. a- and f-caseins differ considerably in their content of many 
amino acids, and these differences are reflected in such physical properties as 
solubility and electrophoretic mobility. Although heterogeneous, whole casein 
is a fairly well-characterised protein with respect to amino acid composition. 
There are §3 references to the literature c—9. 


»» and &-Caseins: Apparent Specific Volume; Relationship to Amino Acid 
Composition. T. L. McMeckin, M. L. Groves and N. J. Hipp. J. Amer. Chem 
Si 1949, 71, 3298-3300. Values for the apparent specific volume of whole 
casein, a-casein and S-casein have been calculated from density determinations 
and from the volumes of the amino acid residues. ‘The values calculated by the 
two methods are in good agreement, indicating that the apparent specific volume 
of 4 protein is largely determined by the volume of its amino acid residues. 
Collagen: Stereochemistry. H. Zahn. WNolloid Z., 1948, 111, 96-99 (through 
Brit. Abstr., 1949. Al, 293). The crs-folding of the peptide chain suggested by 
Astbury is criticised Iwo alternative structures, agreeing with the X-ray data 


are i) a combination of one straight amino-acid residue with two folded 
residues, (ii) a folded form in which the peptide links are coiled round per- 
pencicular to the plane of the chain C—9. 
Proteins: Molecular Structure. |’ Jordan Phys. Bl., 1948, 4 229-238 
through Brit. Abstr.. 1949, AI, 644). Problems of protein structure are 
reviewed. The mode of combination of amino-acid residues to give polypeptides 
uid proteins is discussed with special reference to the tri-peptol theory and its 
ster yplic tions c—9. 


Protein Molecules: Iniernal Structure. Felix Haurowitz. Expenentia, 1949, 
S$. 347-354 Vhe stability of globular protein molecules on dissolution, salting 


out, dialysis, ef is taken as proof for their unchangeable internal structure, 
und two possible causes for this are suggested: (1) Chain-branching. of the pep- 
tide chains by lent bonds, and (2) mutual association of the peptide chains 


| 
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by means of van der Waals forces The possible unportance of these two 
factors is then discussed. It is shown that the internal structure of the globular 
protein molecules is essentially maintained by salt bridges between positivels 
and negatively charged atom-groups, furthermore by H-bonds, dithio bonds 
and perhaps also by small ramification of the peptide chains. Denaturation is 
discussed briefly and the view is held that denaturation consists of opening of 
the salt bridges and unfolding of closely folded peptide chains; this is supported 
by the higher reactivity of denatured proteins. The final section deals with th 
biological importance of the internal structure of proteins. There are over 50 
references to the literature. C9. 


Amino Plastics: Action of Water on —. A A. Vansheidt and Z. K. Naumova. 
J. Appl. Chem., U.S.S.R., 1948, 21, 644-654 (through Brit. Abstr., i949, BI 
g13). Urea-formaldehyde-cellulose plastics polymerised in the presence of hexa 
methylene-tetramine and oxalic acid gradually liberate formaldehyde and non 
volatile products during extraction with hot water. The rate of extraction varies 
inversely with temperature and duration of pressing, and is negligible at tem 
peratures below 40° C. C—9. 


Birch Lignin: Structure. The Carbouyv! Group in Birch Lignin.’"’) Alan 
Bell and G. F. Wright. Canadian J]. Res., 1949, 27B, 565-571. Experimental 
results, based on methylations with diazomethane and dimethy! sulphate, ar 
presented which suggest that a cirboxyl group with a tendency towards 
lactonisation is present in birch formic or acetic lignin to the extent of less than 
one group per kilogram of hgnin. CcC—8. 


Lignin: Chemical Nature. Ho 


nat TAPPI, 1949, 32. 71-74 (through 


Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIT, 889) Lignin is regarded as a naturally occurring 
phenolic plastic Its chemistry is reviewed, and illustrated by structural 
formula. 


Spruce and Birch Lignins: Structure. (‘‘ Lhe Isobuty! Group in Spruce and 
Birch Lignins.’’) Alan Bell and G. F. Wright. Canadian /. Res., 1949, 27B, 
§72-579- Ozonisation and oxidation experiments on birch and spruce lignins 
extracted from wood by acetic or formic acid gi results which suggest that an 
a-hydroxy-f-methoxyvisobutyl group is present in lignin. During acetic acid 
extraction the hydroxyl group is acetylated, but during formic acid extraction 
the formic acid reduces the group to isobutenyl, which will give acetone when it 
is ozonised C—9. 
Colloids: Differential Electrophoresis. ‘4 Differential Method for the 
Detection of Small Differences in Mobility of Colloids in Electrophoresis.’’) H 
Hoch Biochem. J., 1949. 45, 285-294 An _ electrophoretic technique is 
described in which the migration of two colloid boundaries, formed at a distance 
from each other, can be observed simultaneously. Under limiting conditions the 
change in the distance between the two boundaries is a measure of the difference 
in mobility of the two colloids. The Tiselius apparatus with the cylindrical 
lens Schlieren optical system is used. The differential method described is con 
sidered to be supplementary to, and in particular cases, more sensitive than that 
of comparing mobilities in separate runs. The main field of application is the 
establishment of the identity of colloids. C—9. 


Filter Cakes: Drying. (‘ Through-drying of Porous Media."’) Joseph 
Allerton, L. E. Brownell and D. L. Katz Chem. Engng. Prog.. 1949. 4§ 
619-635. The drying of filter cakes by passing air through them and by vaporis 
ing water contained in them (‘‘through-drving’’) has been investigated on porou 
beds of uniform glass balls, crushed quartz and a mixture of glass balls. A 
drying mechanism is postulated whereby most of the drying is considered to take 
place in a narrow zone of vaporisation. This zone gradually moves down the 
wet bed and leaves a dry bed above. A theory of drying is evolved whereby 
drying rates are correlated on a vaporisation efficiency basis. A “‘Grying factor 

is used, which has been correlated with moisture content, Reynolds number, 
ind particle size. Full experimental! data are shown in tables and graphs. C—$9. 


Methacrylic Acid/Divinyl Benzene Copolymers: Reversible Swelling. Rapid 
Swelling and Deswe!ling of Reversible Gels of Polymeric Acids by Ionization.’ 

Aharon Katchalsky. Experientia, 1949, §. 319-320. The author has studied the 
rapid and marked swelling and de-swelling of methacrvhe acid) divinyl benzen: 
compolymers in aqueous alkali and acid. Under the influence of alkali the 


| 
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weight ratio of the swollen to the unswollen polymer increases steadily with the 
percentage of neutralisation of the carboxylic groups to a maximum value and 
begins to decrease slowly at very high degrees of ionisation. On adding mineral 
acid the highly swollen gels contract rapidly to the original volume. The 
swelling capacity is shown to decrease with increasing degree of cross-linking, 
fhe interpretation of these phenomena is discussed. Cc—8. 


Polyurethanes: Thixotropy. |. H. Miiller-Warburg. Aolloid-Z., 1949, 112. 
1-6 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, Al, 372). Certain high polymers, e.g. poly- 
urethanes, are changed from horn-like substances into rubber-like masses by 
mechanical deformation. The phenomenon is termed high-polymer thixotropy 
It arises from the disruption of crystallites, leading from a crystalline to an 
amorphous structure, as shown by X-rays. An upper and a lower temperature 
corresponding with minimum crystallite linkage stability and minimum “‘micro 
liquid’ diffusion, respectively, are postulated. Cc—8. 


Methyl Methacrylate: Photo-polymerization. (‘' Spatial Interference in Poly- 
merization Reactions."’) G. M. Burnett, L. Valentine, H. W. Melville. Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1949. 45. 960-966. Investigations have been made to determine 
whether, in radical-radical interactions, radical production is localised or not. A 
simple means of obtaining evidence for any given reaction system, geometry 
and source of radiation is described and the results obtained with a number of 
monomers are discussed. The monomers used (such as vinyl acetate and methyl 
methacrylate) are contained in silica reaction vessels fitted with capillary tubes 
which are illuminated from opposite sides by two lamps used individually or 
together. The photochemical polymerization is followed dil atometrically and 
results show no ee ilised absorption in the case of methyl methacrylate. C9. 


Photo-electric Micro-densitometer. \M. Lessler and H. A. Charipper. 
Science, 1949, 110, 429-430. An illustrated description is given of a photo-electric 
micro-densitometer free from the subjective element in judging colour intensities 
It is possible to duplicate the values of different sets of tests on comparable 
material within +2 per cent. The instrument can be adapted for use in micro 
chemical determinations. C—8. 


Photo-electric Reflection Transmission Densitometer. and A. B. 
Rakus. /. Optical Soc. Amenca, 1949, 39, 873-876. A Western Electric ERPD 
Transmission Densitometer has been modified to permit the reading of diffuse 
reflection density values. Constructional details of the reflection viewer added to 
the densitometer and the getty oe optical and electrical changes are dis 
cussed. Performance data are briefly summarised, including observations of 
density values in excess of 2:0 for certain glossy photographic papers. C—9. 


Unit-magnification Optical System for the Attainment of Long Working 
Distances in Microscopy. |. Dyson. Proc. Phys. Soc.. 1949, 62B, 565-575 
Several optical systems to provide a long working distance for a microscope are 
reviewed. A suitable system giving unit magnification for use with the con 
ventional microscope consists of a spherical mirror arranged with the object 
near its centre of curvature [he aberrations of such a system are discussed and 
means of correcting them described. Modifications necessary to allow vertical 
llumination to be used are described and photographs taken by means of an 
experimental system are shown. Other applications of the system include the 
dissection of biological specimens under the microscope, and examination of 
iny object ynsade an enclosure. Cc—$9. 


Colour: Discrimination. (‘' Visual Sensitivities to Combined Chromaticity 
and Luminance Differences.’") W. R. J. Brown and D. L. MacAdam. / 
Optical Soc. America, 1949, 39, 808-834. Colour discrimination for the general 

me of combined chromaticity and himinance differences has been investigated 
by analysis of the errors of visual trichromatic colorimetry The coefficients 
and axes of ellipsoids in colour space have been determined. Methods for trans 
forming the results to other co-ordinate systems are presented and used to give 
the results in terms of both the International Commission on Illumination tri 
stimulus X, Y, Z values and the I.C.1. x, v, chromaticity values. The theory 
of the method is given and the apparatus described. Several pages of results 


i data are git 
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Colours: Discrimination by Colour-deficient Observers. “The Colours of 
Natural Objects and Terrains and their Relation to Visual Colour Deficiency.'’) 
C. D. Hendley and Selig Hecht. /. Optical Soc. America, 1949, 39, 870-873 
The colours of many natural objects and terrains have been determined by visual 
matching with samples of known spectral reflectance. Terrain colours lack 
saturation and appear to the colour-deficient observer even less saturated than 
to the normal. The conclusion is drawn that in both line and saturation the 
colour-deficient is at a disadvantage in discriminating terrains. C—8. 


Colour Measurement. FB. Evans, C. F. McCue and W. A. Woodrow. / 
Inst. Petroleum, 1949, 35. 221-244 (through Bull, Brit, Sci. Instr. Res. Asso 

1949, 4, 217). After reviewing some of the fundamental principles of colour 
vision and colour measurement, the report deals with the specification of colour 
by means of the tri-stimulus equation. Methods of colour measurement used in 
the petroleum and allied industries are discussed A glossary of terms & 
included. C—9. 


Titanium Pigments: Colorimetry. (‘* \ Comparison of Direct Colorimetry of 
fitanium Pigments with their Indirect Colorimetry Based on Spectrophotometry 
and a Standard Observer). D. B. Judd. J]. Res. Natl. Bureau Standards, 1949. 

7-235. Recent work in the colorimetry of titanium pigments has indicated 
that the I.C.I. (International Commission of Illumination) standard observer 
weights too lightly the spectral region below 430 ma to accord with visual per 
ceptions by average observers. Lhe work has been repeated for a single pair of 
titanium dioxide pigments (anatase and rutile) whose difference was measured 
by spectrophotometric means and then by seven observers by means of a visual 
colorimeter. Three observers came close to the 1.C.]. standard observer, but four 
diverged from it. A modified standard observer has been derived which accounts 
for the divergent group. Graphs and tables of figures are given. C—8. 


797.9 


Water Vapour and Carbon Dioxide at Low Pressure: Refractive Indices. 
K. B. Newbound. /. Optical Soc. America, 1949, 39, 835-840. The Fabry 
Perot interferometer has been used to obtain the dispersion curves for water 
vapour and for carbon dioxide in the wave-length range 2,500-8,600A at 
pressures below 20 mm. of mercury and at a temperature of 20°C. The results 
have been formulated to permit computation of the refractive index of air 
containing these substances 


Leeds-Weissenberg Goniometer. Research Engineers Lid. Fibres, tg49, 10 
359-360. A brief illustrated description is given of this goniometer for investi-. 
gating the molecular structure of crystalline substances, including fibres, by 
X-rays. 
Small Electrostatic Electron Microscope. Hi. Mahl. Optik, 1947, 2, 190-195 
(through Brit. Abstr., 1949, C, 363). A simple electrostatic electron microscope 
is described which operates at yo-50 kv. and has a magnification factor of 3,000 
and a resolving power of about 15 my Cc—9. 


Thermal Expansion Ultra-microtome. (‘‘Uitra-microtomy by a New Method."’) 
S. B. Newman, E. Borysko and M. Swerdlow. J]. Res. Natl. Bureau Standards 
1949, 43. 183-199. A method for cutting the fine sections required for use in the 
ultra-microscope is described. Polymerised n-butyl methacrylate is used for 
embedding the specimen. A slightly modified conventional rotary microtome is 
used, the specimen being moved up to the blade by the thermal expansion of a 
brass block in which it is mounted. Micrographs are presented. Cc—8. 


Elastically Coupled Mechanical Systems with Two Degrees of Freedom: Dis- 
placement-frequency Characteristic. [). H. Peirson. Proc. Phys. Soc., 1949, 
62B, 579-588. The displacement-frequency characteristic of elastically coupled 


mechanical systems with two degrees of freedom is calculated. Conditions are 


obtained for independence of deflection and frequency. The practicability of 
these conditions is considered and a determination is made of the range for dis 
placement independent of frequency. The relations between the fundamental 
constants of the systems are illustrated graphically and the application to 
galvanometer and accelerometer design is discussed. = % 


Frictional Relaxation Oscillations: Dynamics. B}. R. J)udicy and H. W. Swift. 
Phil. Mag., 1949. [vii], 40. 849-861. A graphical method is developed for 
solving the equation of motion for frictional relaxation (‘‘ stick-slip’’) oscilla 
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tions in cases where the intrinsic frictional coefficient varies with the speed of 
rubbing. The solution takes the form of a curve relating a displacement para- 
meter with the speed of vibration. Representative cases are examined. It is 
shown that under certain frictional and velocity conditions stick-slip oscillations 
of a detinite form will develop and persist, but under others oscillations will 
decay. In some cases either stick-slip or decay can occur according to the 
initial displacement. As a rule slow tractive speeds lead to stick-slip oscillations 
und these increase in amplitude with the speed until at a certain critical speed 
stick-slip becomes unstable and the oscillations die out. Under certain com 
binations of frictional characteristic and damping, stable ‘' quasi-sinusoida! ”’ 
oscillations may occur at tractive speeds between stick-slip and decay. Cc—9. 


Polyvalent Thread-molecule lons: Effect of Degree of lonisation. (‘Reversible 
Dehnung und Kontraktion bei Anderung der lonisation eines Netzwerks poly 
valenter Fadenmolekilionen."’) W. Kuhn. Expenentia, 1949, §. 318-319. 
The reversible contraction and elongation observed with dissolved polyvalent 
thread molecules when subjected to different degrees of ionisation can be demon- 
strated on macroscopical systems: when a film—obtained from a solution of 
polyacrylic acid, containing glycerol and sulphuric acid catalyst—is heated 
under stress, a three-dimensional network is formed. Weighted strips, suspended 
in water, contract and expand reversibly upon alternating addition to the bath 
of small amounts of acid and alkali. Cc—9. 


Polyvinyl Chlorides: Dielectric Loss Curves. R. Chiarbonniére. C. r. Acad. 
Sct., 1949, 229, 46-47 (through Summary Curr. Lit., Res. Assoc. Brit. Rubber 
Manufs., 1949, 27. 841). For each molecular weight in a homologous series of 
polyviny! chlorides there is a temperature interval characterising a transition 
between. two states. The brittle-point and loss maximum correspond to the 
temperatures of change, which increase with molecular weight. C—8. 


Natural Rubber: Degree of Crystallinity. (1) J. J. Ariman. (2) J. M. Goppel 
and J. J. Arlman, Appl. Sct. Res. (Netherlands), 1949, At, 347-352, 462-474 
The degree of crystallisation of several samples of rubber has been determined 
by the X-ray method and by density measurement. The agreement between 
monochromatic X-ray and density measurements is very good. Results on 
unstretched, raw rubber and on stretched vulcanised rubber indicate relatively 
low degrees of crystallisation, even in highly stretched rubber. Crystallisation 
has been investigated as a function of curing time, elongation and temperature, 
the results indicate recrystallisation at higher temperatures. Cc—9. 


Plastics: Deformation; Law of the Stress/Strain Curve. (‘‘ New Interpreta- 
tion of the n-Power Law in Plastic Deformation.’’) H. I. Fusfeld. J. Applied 
Physics, 1949, 20, 1052-1055. It is shown that the n-power law describing a true 
stress /strain curve can be placed in a new form in terms of the engineering 
tensile strength S,. The application of this new expression to tensile curves is 
discussed. A plot of S/S) (S is ‘‘ true stress’’) as a function of m, for a fixed 
value of the logarithmic strain 4, provides a general description of the behaviour 
of all materials in plastic deformation. Experimental data from the literature on 
steels are in good agreement with the curves. Cc—9. 


Plastics, Rubbers and Metals: Mechanical Behaviour at High Rates of Loading. 
“An Investigation of the Mechanical Properties of Materials at Very High 
Rates of Loading.”’) H. Kolsky. Proc. Phys. Soc., 1949, 62B, 676-700. The 
suthor describes a method of determining the stress/strain relation of materials 
when stresses are applied for times of the order of 20 micro-seconds. The 
apparatus is a modification of the Hopkinson pressure bar, and detonators are 
used to produce large transient stresses. Thin specimens of rubbers, plastics 
ind metals have been investigated and the compressions produced were as high 
as 20 per cent. with the softer materials. The behaviour of some materials, 
including polythene, rubber and polymethyl methacrylate, is described, and the 
phenomenon of delayed recovery is discussed in terms of the theory of mechanical 
relaxation and ‘‘memory’’ effects in the material C—$. 


Polystyrene Films: Mechanical Properties. (‘' Influence of Molecular Weight 
on the Properties of Polystyrene. I. Mechanical Properties of Polystyrene Films 
Cast from Solvents.'’) E. Merz, L. Nielsen and R. Buchdahl. J. Polymer Sct., 


1949, 4. 605-617 As part of an investigation of the influence of molecular 
weight on the properties of polystyrene, measurements of tensile strength and 
. 
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elongation, dynamic modulus and damping and of creep have been made on 
polystyrene films cast from solvents. It is shown that stringent drying is 
necessary to remove the last traces of solvent (methyl ethyl ketone or benzene). 
The differences in dry film structure, second-order transition poimt, and tem 
perature at which the dynamic modulus suddenly decreases are discussed. C9. 


Porous Media: Permeation by Heterogeneous Mixtures. (‘' Calculations on 
the Flow of Heterogeneous Mixtures through Porous Media.’’) H. C. Brink- 
man. Appl. Sci. Res. (Netherlands), 1949, At, 333-346. A discussion is given 
of Buckley and Leverett’s solution (1942) of the problem of a column initially 
filled with liquid which is flooded with a second immiscible liquid. They found 
a solution in which the saturation is a three-valued function of the co-ordinate 
along the column. It appears that the true solution which contains a discon 
tinuity may be derived from the three-valued solution by a discussion of the 
integral relation that represents the total liquid recovery from the column. A 
second problem treated is that of a vertical column initially filled with liquid 
saturated with gas under a high pressure, which is opened at its lower end, and 
an analytical solution has been found for low values of the pressure gradient. 
Here again the paradox of a three-valued solution occurred and led to a dis 
continuity in the saturation. A general argument is given to the effect that 
three-valued solutions are unavoidable for a theoretical treatment based on 
Muskat’s equations (1936) of problems which lead to discontinuities in the 
saturation, 


Solids (Metals, Fibres and Films): Plastic Behaviour. A. MeCance. 
Engineering, 1949, 186, 570-574. In a discussion on the plastic behaviour of 
solids, an equation is derived for the stress in a bar subject to deformation. 
The equation applies to metals, and also to the data of Brown, Mann and Peirce 
(1930, B.C.1.R.A.) for nitrocellulose fibre and its accuracy has been confirmed 
for silk and starch. Mention :s also made of the application of a simplified 
form of the equation to the extension of a farina starch film. In such films and 
in many fibres the stress/extension curves are considerably affected by the 
relative humidity of the air. C—9. 


Visco-elastic Media: Propagation of Transverse Waves. |. 1. Adler, W. M 
Sawyer and J. D. Ferry. j. Applied Physics, 1949, 20, 1036-1041. Waves are 
set up in the visco-elastic medium by a thin plate undergoing sinusoidal oscilla 
tions in its own plane. Observation of the waves depends on the strain double 
refraction produced, the cell containing the medium being placed, together with 
a double quartz wedge, between crossed Polaroid plates and illuminated by a 
stroboscope synchronised with the vibration frequency to obtain a stationary 
pattern. Equations have been derived which correspond more closely to experi- 
mental conditions than hitherto, and representative numerical calculations have 
been made. The new theory shows that the finite dimensions of cell and source 
should have very little influence on the wave-length as determined by the above 
method, but the attenuation should be perceptibly different from that oi the 
plane wave case. Experimental data for solution of poly-so-butylene in xylene 
and polyvinyl acetate in 1:2: 3-trichloropropane confirm these conclusions. The 
simple theory is adequate within present experimental error for the majority of 
cases. 


Heavy Metal Soaps: Characterisation by X-Ray Diffraction. BR. 1D. Vold and 
G. S. Hattiangdi. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2311-2320. ‘The results of X-ray 
diffraction analysis of the palmitates and stearates of some heavy metals are 
reported. The data are utilised chiefly to determine whether it is possible by 
this means to identify a given heavy metal soap and distinguish between 
palmitates and stearates of the same metal, and whether any inferences can be 
made as to the molecular arrangement and degree of perfection of crystallinity 
In all the soaps, the metal ions are arranged in parallel planes somewhat closer 
than twice the width of the fatty acid radical. Soaps of Zn, Mg, Li and Al gav: 
unique patterns. Ca, Sr and Ba soaps gave similar patterns, and the soaps of 
Cd and Hg and Pb stearate appeared to form a group. Al, Fe, Co and Ni soaps 
were brought to the crystalline state by heating and gradual cooling C—9. 


X-Ray Diffraction Powder Data: Interpretation; Use of Punched Card Code. 
F. W. Matthews inal. Chem., 1949, 21, 1172-1175. A punched card code is 
described which would 


enable a rapid and exhaustive search to be made of 
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powder X-ray diffraction data for the identification of crystalline chemical com- 
pounds. This search could be based on the most intense lines of the X-ray 
diffraction pattern or on one intense line of the diffraction pattern and the 
elemental chemical composition of the substance c—9. 


Wool: Identification of the End-Amino Groups by Means of Their 2:4-Dinitro- 
phenyl Derivatives. W. K. Middlebrook. Nature, 1949, 164, 501-502. The 
amino acids in wool possessing free a-amino groups have been identified as valine. 
alanine, glycine, threonine, serine, glutamic acid, and aspartic acid by Sanger’s 
technique. Details of the method of separation are given. Ww—?. 


Wool and Other Keratin Fibres: Supercontraction in Phenol; Dependence on 
the Degree of Purity of the Phenol. (“ (her die Abhangigkeit der Superkon- 
traktion von Wolle und anderen Keratinfasern in Phenol von dessen Rein- 
heitsgrad.’’) H. Zahn. Textilber., 1949, 30, 517-519. The supercontraction of 
wool and other keratin fibres in phenol exceeds 30 per cent. only if the phenol 
has a high degree of purity. If various coal tar compounds are added to pure 
phenol, the supercontraction is diminished. By separating the neutral oils and 
the higher boiling fractions, a purified phenol is obtained which increases the 
supercontraction of horsehair on heating w--9. 


PATENTS 
Polystyrene Pigments: Production. Norsk  Hydro-Elektrisk  Kivel- 
stofaktieselskab. B.P.622,935 of 13/6, 1946:10/5/ 1949 (Conv. 15/6/1945) 
The invention relates to the use of a very highly polymerised styrene (e.g. 
‘Trolitul’’ III, a.w. about 120,000) as the parent material for a class of insoluble 
izo pigments. The hydrocarbon is converted by nitration and reduction into 
polvaminostyrene, and this is diazotised and coupled with typical phenolic or 
phenolsulphonic agents. Alternatively, the diazotised polyaminostyrene may 
be converted into polyhydroxystyrene, and this is used for coupling with simple 
diazotised amines. The products are insoluble in water, dilute acids and dilute 
alkalis They may be used as (1) ion exchange agents, (2) pigments, and (3) 
pH indicators, e.g. in flowing liquids c. 


Guanidinium Salts: Application in Anti-static Photographic Films. General 
Aniline & Film Corporation (assignees of F. W. H. Mueller). B.P.623,061 of 
7/48/1946: 11/5/1949 (Conv. 14/12/1945). The claim is for the addition of a 
guanidinium salt to one of the layers of a photographic film, including the 
emulsion itself, to overcome the accumulation of charges of static electricity 
during processing and passage through a camera or projector. The examples 
mention guanidinium stearate, diphenylguanidinium stearate, di-o-tolyl- 
guanidinium oleate, and carbamylguanidinium oleate ( 
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American and Egyptian Cotton Yarn Prices, 1949. Textile Weekly, 1940, 44. 
1666. A table shows the official prices of 20s ring twist on beams, 32s and 42s 
mule weft and 36s ring twist, American type, and 40s mule weft, carded, 60s 
ombed twist, 8os mule weft, combed, and 100s combed twist at the 19 dates 


luring 1940 when changes were made C—10. 
British Cotton Cloth Prices, 1949. Jextile Weekly, 1949, 44, 1669. A table 


shows the prices of cambric shirting, overall cloth, cotton gaberdine, 3/1 drill, 
dyed jean, white satin drill, Burnley printer, 5-shaft sateen and satin drill at 


n the 14 dates during 1949 when the official prices were altered C—10. 
British Rayon and Spun Rayon Prices, 1939-1949. Textile Weekly, 1049, 44. 

i712. A table gives the prices of continuous filament 75-den. viscose and 100 

len, acetate yarns, viscose staple, and spun rayon yarns at the various dates 

yn Ds ist, 1939, to March rst. 1949, when changes of price became effective 

C—10. 


British Cotton Industry: Output and Employment, July, August, September 
and October, 1949. (‘Cotton Output and Employment.’’) Board of Trade J.. 
1949, 1§7. 586-587, 732-733. 944-945, 1196-1197. Figures for cotton yarn and 
cloth production, em yment and machine activity are presented for July 


August, September, and October, 1949. All sections of the cotton industry 


were affected bv hol 


lays in July, but cloth production was most reduced 
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August recovery in cloth production was followed by a recovery in yarn produc 


tion in September, and in October the average weekly output rose in all sections 
of the industry. es 


Nylon: Consumption in America. Nylon's Brave New World.’’) Economist, 
1949, 1§7. 781-782. The position of nylon in the American textile trade is briefly 
reviewed. Some reasons are given to explain the fact that nylon only accounts 
for one per cent. of the textile fibre consumed in the United States. C—10. 


Textile Fibres: Consumption in the United States. Rayon Organon, 1949, 20, 
120-121. A chart is reproduced showing the consumption of raw cotton, raw 
wool, rayon filament yarn, rayon staple, and raw silk in the United States from 
1g20 until the middle of 1949. c-10. 


Textile Wholesale Prices, Septernber, October and November, 1949. WW 
sale Price Index Numbers.'’) Board of Trade ]., 1949, 1§7, 688-689, 941-942. 
1143-1144. The index numbers for September, October, and November, 1949. 
respectively, are: Cotton 322-1, 342°8, 351°3; Wool 294°5, 317°2, 338°2; Other 
textiles 165-7, 173°6, 174°4; All articles 229-7, 236°1, 239°7. The price 
increases over this period are due mainly to the alteration in sterling exchange 


rates. Cc—10. 
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** Baffeez"’ Factory Shoes. Welfare in Mootwear.’’) Douglas Fraser & 
Sons Ltd. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44, 1620. Lllustrations are given of shoes that 
have been specially designed for textile workers. The soles are of plaited fibre, 
principally jute, and the uppers are of cotton canvas, in white, brown, blue and 
green C—-ll. 
British Textile Industry Accident Statistics, 1948. /nd. Accident Prevention 
Bull,, Statistical Supplement, 1949, August, 21. A table is given showing 
figures for man-hours worked, lost time accidents, total hours lost, frequency 
rate, and severity rate for 54 types of businesses in the British textile industry 
in 1948. 
American Cotton Mill Safety Scheme. (‘Safety Controls Accident and 
Insurance Costs.) Claire Burch. Tertile World, 1949, 99, No. 10, 147, 218, 
220, 222. An accident prevention scheme has been carried out very successfully 
in an American mill. Regular inspection of plant is made and workers are 
made ‘‘ safety-conscious "’ by special psychologically prepared discussions and 
lectures, suggested by a firm of consultants. C-—ll. 


Japanese Cotton Industry: Labour Situation. A1!! Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association. Monthly Rep. Japanese Cotton Spinning Ind., 1949, No. 30, August. 
1-9. A report prepared for the meeting of the International Labour Organisa 
tion in June, 1949, dealing with the labour situation in the spinning industry of 
post-war Japan under the following headings: (i) Union 


activities of cotton 
spinning workers; (ii) Present number and 


composition of cotton spinning 
workers; (iii) Present status of cottoh spinning wages; (iv) Welfare provisions in 
the cotton spinning industry; and (v) Recruitment of cotton spinning labour 
Statistical data are given. (See also /. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, 4490.) C—il. 


Ring Frame Doffers: Time and Motion Study. (‘' Measured Motion Times 
the Job Faster.’’) C. M. Bowden. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 10, 122-123, 
212. Timing a textile job by means of method measurement rather than by 
stop-watch takes roughly only one-tenth the time. The job is broken down into 
basic motions and to each a time-measurement unit (T.M.U.) is assessed 
Method-Time Measurement charts are computed, and as an example a set fo: 
dofhing and creeling a ring frame is reproduced C—Iil. 


Textile Factory Foremen: Training Within Industry. T.\\.1. as 


a Long- 
term Policy in Foremanship Training.) T. S. Fletcher. /. Textile Institute 
1949, 40, P8gi-8g7 A lecture Training within industry is discussed with 
special reference to its application to the training of textile foremen. cll. 


Textile Workers: Training and Productivity. (‘Increasing Production 
the Textile Industry by Training and Production Study.’’) A. Y. Stirrat ] 
Textile Inst., 1949, 40, P784-P793. Increasing production is discussed from the 


. 

i 
| 
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wspects of training and production study. The Process Analysis method of study 
is considered and the work unit (standard minute) introduced. After a discus- 
sion of production study and the use of work measurement data some results 
wchieved by the use of these methods are given. Time/ production curves are 
given for trainees in hosiery linking, half-hose linking, flyer spinning and weav 
See also /. Textile Inst., igso, 41. A356.) 11. 


ug 
Weavers’ Earnings: Calculation. British Association of Managers of Textile 
Works. Jextile Weekly, 1949, 44. 1764-1768. A report is given of a general 
discussion on the report of the Cotton Manufacturing Commission (the 

Moeilwyn Hughes '’ commission) on a new system of wage calculation in the 
British cotton weaving industry. Difficulties and anomalies in the determination 
of the essential weavability factor are pointed out. C—1i1. 


Winder’s Wages: Calculation for Winding Inferior Yarns. Akkordfest- 
etzung in der Spulerei bei schlechtem yarn."’) Werner Bartram. Textilbernichte, 
1949, 30, 258-290. Winder's piece rates may be based on yarn count if the yarn 
s of good quality. For bad yarns the piece rate must be fixed for each indivi 
dual lot, preferably according to the ‘' Kefa’’-method based on time studies. 
The procedure is described, operations counting as working time and as lost 
time are indicated, and practical average values are given for the time required 
for pertorming the individual operations. The influence of yarn quality on piece 
rate is illustrated by calculations and graphs C--H1. 


American Textile Research Institute: Organisation. Progress 
Report.’’) W. A. Newell. Teatile World, 1949, 99, No. g, 132-133, 139. A brief 
illustrated report of the organisation and work of the American Textile Research 
lastitute is presented. Among the projects at present under investigation are a 
tudy of fibre damage during processing, the effect of crease-resistant resin finish 
on cotton, a study of the dyeing process, a study of topochemical surface treat- 
ments, ele. : 


American Viscose Corporation Textile Research Department. Technica! 
Developments Flow from Research Plant.’') Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 8, 
9397. An illustrated description is given of the organisation and work of the 
Textile Research Department of the American Viscose Corporation, with par 
ticular reference to its contribution to the textile industry in the ten years since 
ts foundation 


Fibres for the Fishing Trade: Dutch Research. J. Grindrod. Fibres, 1040, 
10, 354-356. An illustrated account is given of fibre research carried out at the 
Dutch Institute for the Investigation of Materials fot the Fishing Trade. Men- 
tion is made of such problems as the use of nvlon for fishing ropes, use of coco- 
nut fibre as a core for ropes, the behaviour and protection of ropes in salt water, 
ete. The smoothness of nylon is overcome, in netting and knot tying, by 
aking the yarn in an emulsion of Syton in soap solution. ( 


Textile Machinery Makers Ltd. Research Station: Organisation. (1) (‘' New 
Policy of T.M.M. Ltd."'), (2) (‘ Research in Textile Machinery Developments 


ind Processes *’), (3) The Helmshore Station of T.M.M. Ltd.’"), (4) Tex- 
tile Machinery Back-Room Boys Go Into Action '’), (1) Fibres, 1940, 10, 370-37 
2) Terie Manufacturer, 1949, 7§. 477-478. 491; (3) Sik «>» Rayon, 1949, 23, 
1294, 1296) (4) Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, October, 224-226. Illustrated descrip- 
ms are given of the organisation and work carried out at the research station 
tablished by Textile Machinery Makers Ltd. at Helmshore, Lancs. Cc—l1. 


Textile Research: Principles. H. Wilsdon Huddersfield Text. Soc 

1948-49, goth Session, 42-50. The application of operational research methods 
to the textile industry is discussed. It is pointed out that if the interactions of 
the various factors determining productivity are ignored erroneous results may 


be obtained. w—tl. 


Australian Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, Division of Bio- 
chemistry and General Nutrition: Organisation and Work. Ii. R. Marston 
Proc. Roy. Soc., i949, A1gg. 273-294. The work of the Division of Biochemistry 
und General Nutrition of the Australian Council for Scientific and Industrial! 
Research is described, parti ularly the research carried out on trace elements 
including cobalt and copper deficiencies) and their effect on sheep and vegetation 

w—li, 
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